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A WIFE. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


N those old days when both were young, 
And youth brimmed high a rose-wreathed cup, 
Over the balustrade she hung, 
All flowers and flushes, all smiles and blushes, 
‘‘Is that you, darling?” she cried, ‘Come up!” 


A lifetime later, as he sat— 
The sparkle fallen from the cup— 
Remembering this, remembering that, 
In all life's chances, those words, those glances, 
Ever had called, he thought, ‘‘ Come up!” 


Now from the vast and vague unknown, 
Beyond the last sky’s starry cup, 

Where she was waiting him alone, 

Fluting and falling, that sweet voice calling. 
Still he heard crying to him, ‘‘Come up!” 
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AFFECTATIONS. 


T is a red-letter day when we meet a man whose 
manner is never a subterfuge, whose words are 

sincere—a man without pretensions and without 
concealments. 

Most of us hide behind disguises. 

Some do it innocently, from shyness. They shrink 
from standing in naked personality before the world. 
So they cloak themselves in mannerisms. Usually 
they are lonely souls which brood over themselves. 
Thus in isolated farm-houses, whither the poets send 
us for the simplicities of nature, one is likely to find 
more affectations and tricks of manner than in our 
city dwellings. 

Sometimes an affectation is put on in sheer lazi- 
ness. ‘‘ Yes, wishto befriendly. But to meet each 
man in his own humor—bah, it is too troublesome! 
Rather I will have one carefully studied manner 
which can be adjusted to every one.” 

‘**He is a frank, hearty fellow,” people say. But 
some one keener than the rest detects the ruse, and 
is stung by the insult of such wholesale handling. 

The affectation of a quality, of an accomplishment, 
is a covert roguery. The overt rogue picks your 
pocket in his game of hide-and-seek with society. 
But the man who would win your esteem, admira- 
tion, affection, confidence, by appearing to be what 
he is not, is a rogue so subtle that he often ends in 
deceiving himself. 

There is the sweet infantile creature who simpers 
and writhes, and drops her chin to look up from un- 
der her lashes, and uses all manner of guile to show 
you how guileless she is. There is the strong-mind- 
ed woman who talks in chest tones, is always posi- 
tive, and holds advanced opinions on all points—bor- 
rowed opinions, since the strength of her mind is not 
in the direction of originating any. There are the 
ignorant people who affect culture. 

‘*My son,” says the elegant Mrs. Dobbs, who has a 
silk scarf on the back of each parlor chair, and a 
large jardiniére with an artificial plant before every 
window-curtain—‘ my son has been eminently tlireat- 
ened with brownkeeters, according to the dognoses 
of our family physician. But a modification in the 
weather has given him a great impetuous toward 
recovery.” 

This sort of dishonesty gulls only the dullard. 
Such affectations are open advertisements of poverty, 
since no one affects what he possesses. The novel- 
ists erect their pillories, and Pumblechook, and 
Charles Honeyman, and Judge Pyncheon, and An- 
drew Fairservice, and many another rogue of this 
kidney, are held up to view, each in his greater or 
less hypocrisy. 

The commonest affectations are those of vanity. 
It is ignominious to be just one in the crowd. We 
naturally prefer to have some distinguishing quality ; 
to be labelled *‘ intellectual,” ‘‘ witty,” ‘‘ gay,” ‘‘ spir- 
itual”; to have some réle of our own to play. Who 
has not caught himself studying his part, adjusting 
himself to it by a smile of extra graciousness, by a 
carriage of added dignity, by a sentence cut to exact- 
ly fit the character he would personate ? 

Not seldom this réle is thrust upon us from with- 
out. Then it is apt to become a life one. 

Early in her social career Miss Jones distinguished 
herself by a flash or two of wit. It was repeated; 
it was remembered. Miss Jones felt herself morally 
bound to have it remembered. Thereafter she be- 
came constant in word play, could not speak but in 
epigram, at all times and everywhere was sarcastic 
and brilliant. And lo! henceforward she is the 
** witty Miss Jones.” What can convince her that 
this is not worth all it costs? that it is not ten times 
more delightful than to be just plain Miss Jones, who 
is gay to-day, serious to-night, and sad to-morrow, 
quite as the Lord made her ? 
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A boy is born with a big memory. At school he 
is a prodigy. At college he outranks his mates. 
When he steps down from the Commencement stage 
after delivering the valedictory, rumor outruns him. 
He quickly becomes Doctor of Everything, and’ the 
colleges scramble for the honor of his name upon 
their professional lists. Behold him now labelled 
“great man.” What is left for him but to yield to 
fate, to assume every badge of greatness—the long 
hair, the absorbed eye, the meaningful smile, the 
majestic pose, the sententious word? And in what 
good company he is enrolled! He walks in a vast 
procession of which each man has long hair, an ab- 
sorbed eye, a meaningful smile, a pose of majesty, 
and is also labelled ‘‘ great man.” 

Meanwhile, unhindered by the throng of us who 
are grimacing and capering and studying the effect 
of all we do, like clowns and jugglers in a circus, go 
the Children of Light, intent upon their way—trans- 
parent souls, who have little thought for seeming; 
who care but to be, and to do. 

And while we, with our thousand petty chagrins, 
find life duller with every step which carries us away 
from reality, their days brighten with life’s fuller re- 
vealings, their morrows beckon mysteriously, and all 
their ‘‘ yesterdays look backward with a smile.” 


SOMETHING NOVEL IN FASHION PLATES. 
| reper BAZAR has always been distinguished 

for the beauty and utility of its illustrations of 
the reigning modes, but during the present season it 
has surpassed all former achievements in the artistic 
finish and grace of its fashion plates. By special ar- 
rangements in Paris, our artists furnish the Bazar 
with charmingly picturesque reproductions of Worth 
costumes, so unique in their attractiveness as to dis- 
pute the palm with other creations of art, and so ex- 
quisitely tasteful in detail as to bear the most minute 
analysis. The modiste can find nowhere else illus- 
trations so suggestive, and the women who take pride 
in making their own dainty gowns have never before 
had such helpful designs offered them in a fashion 
journal. During the spring and summer the Bazar 
will continue to anticipate the styles in vogue, and 
such beautiful fashion plates as adorn the front page 
of this number will frequently appear. 


GENERAL SHERMAN AT A CHRISTENING. 


LITTLE less than two years ago a friend called upon 
i\ me one morning and asked me if I would consent to act 
as godmother for her little boy. 

** General Sherman is to be the godfather,” she explained. 
* He is an old family friend, and used to be very good to me 
when I went into society as a young girl. He was always 
kind about finding me partners for dancing, and in chatting 
with me himself; and both because of my affection for him, 
and because I like the name, I have decided to call my boy 
Sherman.” 

Naturally I was highly honored at the thought of stand- 
ing as sponsor in such a connection, and cheerfully accepted 
my share of the responsibility. I learned that we were to go 
to the General's home for the christening. 

‘*It would be a dangerous precedent for me to go to any 
one’s house to become a godfather,” he had said. ‘‘I should 
be overrun by applications to accept similar positions else- 
where.” 

But he had written a rte note of acceptance of the 
honor, and had sent his baby namesaKe a fine photograph of 
himself, with his familiar signature on it. 

Baby, nurse, parents, and godmother entered the carriage 
one bright spring morning, and drove to the unpretentious 
brownstone house on Seventy-first Street, so sadly familiar 
to us of late weeks. We were ushered into the drawing- 
room, and General Sherman and his daughter, Miss Rachel 
Sherman, met us cordially The oid warrior evidently had 
a tender spot in his heart for babies, probably in remem- 
brance of his own little ones, for he chirped and whistled to 
his godchild, and dandled it with a dexterity that spoke of 
previous practice. 

There was a little delay before the ceremony, and the Gen- 
eral chatted easily with his guests, and watched the prepara- 
tions for the baptist with an interested eye. 

‘*I don’t know much about these things,” he said, in a 
semi-aside, as after some consultation between Miss Sherman 
and the Episcopal clergyman, who was to christen the child, 
the little silver bowl that was to serve as a font was filled 
and putin place. ‘‘ But,” he added, with a humorous twinkle 
of the eyes, ‘‘ Rachel understands all this church business, 
and I dare say she and the parson can settle it together.” 

“* You don’t trouble yourself much with theological prob- 
lems, do you, General?” asked one of the company. 

“Not very much,” said the General, lightly. “ Tey don’t 
cause me much uneasiness.” 

** Just what do you believe?” persisted the questioner. 

The General answered very reverently: ‘‘1 believe in God 
Almighty. I am an old man now, but that is as far as I 
have come. Some time, in the world to come, I may be 
able to learn more.” 

During the christening (through which, by-the-way, the 
baby behaved perfectly, as though he appreciated the honor 
that had been conferred upon him), General Sherman listen- 
ed attentively to the service, repeating his responses after 
the clergyman with a sturdy distinctness that indicated no 
disposition to shirk the responsibilities he was undertaking. 
Then he kissed the baby again, and, after shaking Raooke 
with the parents and godmother, sat down at the table to 
affix his signature to the certificate of baptism. When the 
guests had been served with cake and wine, the General 
strolled about the room with one or two of us, pointing out 
Healy’s paintings on the walls, and giving, in a few graphic 
words, descriptions of the scenes they pictured. We were 
especially interested in his account of the celebrated council 
where he met Mr. Lincoln, General Grant, and Admiral 
Porter in the cabin of the River Queen. 

We were in the house for perhaps an hour and a half al- 
together, and throughout the General preserved his manner 
of bluff geniality, which seemed a relic of his soldiering 
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days. His face was seamed with wrinkles, his hair and 
beard well grizzled, and his shoulders a trifle bowed; but his 
eyes were bright and youthful, his speech full of a dry fun, 
and he responded as readily to jest or pleasantry as any col- 
lege boy could have done. I do not think I have ever met 
a man who impressed me as possessing a keener sense of 
humor—a humor that had been kept bright by constant 
use. 

As we drove off finally he stood on the steps smiling and 
waving his hand to us until we turned the corner. I never 
saw him again. CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


WOMEN AT OXFORD. 
BY ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


IC sapientia soror mea es—Say unto Wisdom, thou art 

JF my sister—is the somewhat ambitious motto of Som- 
erville Hall, Oxford, which more than any other centre of 
learning in Great Britain realizes for women the idea of 
university life. Neneham and Girton at Cambridge are 
women's colleges, removed a mile or two from the university 
proper, and furnished with their own corps of lecturers and 
tutors, so that only at the period of examinations are they 
brought into distinctly intimate relations with the institu- 
tion in its corporate sense. Somerville, on the contrary, is 
in every way an integral part of Oxford; the hall an ancient 
and spacious dwelling-house, centrally situated in the town, 
and the students being at liberty to choose the lectures they 
will attend in any ove of the colleges, sitting side by side 
with the students of the other sex, and living their whole 
university life in close touch with all that makes Oxford 
dear to her children. They are not even restricted to the aid 
of the two ladies who act as resident ‘‘ coaches” at Somer- 
ville, but may select tutors from any one of the great corps 
who serve at the right hand of their alma mater, and in very 
many cases exercise this liberty by displaying a preference 
for what is flippantly known as *‘a male coach.” 

Somerville is perhaps the most industrious college in the 
university. There is very littke mere feminine coquetting 
with the stern mistress, who yields only to earnest solicita- 
tion her ‘‘ knowledge which is power.” The fashionable 
idlers and drones, who come to the university because it is 
the correct thing to lounge or frolic through four years in 
one of the beautiful old colleges, have not yet invaded this, 
the youngest of them. There is one case on record of an 
ambitious young woman of worldly and unscholarly views 
who frankly informed her tutor that her intention was not 
to study, but to ‘see life.” When the tutor was once more 
able to breathe, she gently but firmly advised her to follow 
other paths and try other fields than those of Oxford while 
in pursuit of this ‘‘ special we pag Since when, this tradi- 
tion remains, as it were, nailed to Somerville’s portal, like a 
kite to a barn door, to warn off the frivolous. On the whole, 
the women students of Oxford, who from the three halls of 
Somerville, Lady Margaret, and St. Hugh number, all told, 
not much more than a hundred, are terribly in earnest in 
their upward climb to the levels of the higher education. 
Upward, and even up-hill, it has been from the first, for their 
footing in the university has been wrested inch by inch from 
scarcely gracious and not wholly ungrudging authorities. 
When, some ten years ago, a committee was appointed to 
determine the burning question as to the admission of wo- 
men at all, and balloting went on throughout an entire day, 
internecine war raged between the two parties into which the 
whole of Oxford was divided, and the measure was carried 
in the very teeth of rancorous opposition. As the women 
were victors they could afford generously to overlook this 
ungenerous spirit, and even the picnic bonfire, in which the 
effigy of their enemy, Dean Burgan, was annually burned by 
the Somervillians, has been forgivingly allowed to fall into 
innocuous desuetude. 

The discipline to which the students resident in hall sub- 
mit is very similar to that in force in the colleges for men. 
Somerville—named in honor of the famous mathematician 
Mary Somerville—began with a very smal] endowment and 
accommodation for only a handful of students, but under the 
able executive of its head, Miss Shaw-Lefevre—sister of the 
well-known Liberal member of Parliament—its prosperity 
has enabled it to more than double the size of the original 
establishment. It has no such beautiful old buildings, 
flowerful closes, and Gothic chapels as make the college 
homes of the men. There are no fine Jacobean oak wain- 
scotings; no Grinling Gibbons ceilings wrought into rich 
garlands; no portraits of stately bewigged and befurred 
founders, painted by Holbein or Zucchero; no strong-boxes 
full of gold and silver plate; and no tapestries or brasses 
among their treasures, as in the colleges of those heirs male 
of the body of all antiquity; but the handsome old dwelling- 
house, remodelled for their needs, and the new annex are 
comfortable, well furnished, and set in the middle of a fine 
sweep of lawn, and shaded by great trees. Neither have the 
women such pleasant lodgings as the quaint semi-monastic 
little apartments of the older colleges, where each man has 
both bed and sitting room. The limited space at Somerville 
makes it necessary to combine both in one, and though the 
devices are ingenious, the concealments they involve are not 
a pleasant expedient. The right hand turns into a sofa in 
the morning what the left made into a bed at night, and 
tries not to let the latter know about it, but all the same it 
does. For this reason there are no meals served in the 
rooms, and the lack of a chapel obliges the resident tutor to 
read prayers in the dining-room half an hour before the eight- 
o'clock breakfast. 

The athletic side of university life, which forms so large a 
part of the occupation of the men, does not so distract the 
women from their studies. They are free of the river, when 
the imperious male crews are not practising for one of their 
numerous races, and of its pleasures they avail themselves ex- 
tensively, some becoming excellent oarswomen. The walk 
and rides about Oxford are charming and of endless variety, 
and all the college parks and most of the gardens are open 
to female members of the university. One may follow if one 
wishes in all the footsteps of the ‘‘ Scholar Gypsy,” and per- 
haps some autumn dusk at Bablock Hythe meet his shade, 
which is said to wander yet in its old haunts, lean and brown- 
faced, still scarcely more than a boy, with a long cloak and 
flying hair, and a step as wild and free as the deer. The 
lawns at Somerville have space for three tennis-courts, and 
a gymnasium presided over by a drill-sergeant has lately 
been added; but, after all, study and not play is the purpose 
of the women at the university, and these things find no 
larger space than is necessary for health and well-being. 

When they present themselves to the university with the 
expressed intention of becoming members, they are submitted 
to the test of the regular examinations. These call for two 
modern languages, or one modern with Latin or Greek, and 
mathematics, including arithmetic and algebra or Euclid. 
The student then works for the ‘‘schoo!” she elects to follow 
—classical, literary, legal, scientific, or historical—and attends 
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the lectures of any professor she likes, sitting, with her note- 
book and her studious air, side by side with the male under- 
graduates in the dim old wainscoted lecture halls, where 
hang the portraits of many generations of the university's 
great sons. The plan of work is eminently that of special- 
izing, the desideratum being rather ‘‘ everything of some- 
thing” than ‘something of everything.” ‘Two schools are 
not taken conjointly, but a special subject is frequently add- 
ed to a school of classics or history. For the honor or final 
schools a special subject is obligatory, though not for the 
intermediate or pass schools. In classics, besides the pass 
and honor moderations, there is the final school, Literse 
Humano—familiarly known as ‘Greats””—which was only 
opened last year to women, when a student of Somerville 
promptly obtained a “‘ first class.” 

The examinations extend through a week in June, and are 
held in the beautiful old fifteenth-century hall—Oxford’s 
chief gem of medizval architecture—which is known com- 
prehensively as the Schools. Men and women sit side by side, 
though they have a separate class list; and the latter cannot 
hope for a degree, being entitled only to the barren distince- 
tion of being rated as first or second class. After the written 
exams the students are, after an interval of a few days, sub- 
mitted, one by one, to a viva voce, which means being placed 
alone at the opposite side of the table to three inexorable 
dons, who vie with each other in asking puzzling questions 
and ‘‘ taking it out of” a trembling young woman. It isa 
most distracting ordeal, but here one ‘has a chance to retrieve 
ground lost in the papers, and a good viva is counted unto 
one for great righteousness. The result of the whole exam- 
ination is published some weeks later, ‘‘ classes” are award- 
ed, and those who have failed to attain even a fourth class 
are held, in Oxford vernacular, to have been ‘‘ ploughed.” 
Very popular with those who have passed safely the or- 
deal of being viva'd is a little print, done by an undergradu- 
ate and sold in the shops, of the girl in cap and gown, and 
the three grand inquisitors putting her to the torture, with 
a pertinent inscription. 

The college festivities of the women at Oxford, as may be 
imagined, are of a much milder description than the gay 
‘*wines” and riotous ‘‘ bump suppers” with which the men 
celebrate athletic events. Once a week the women dine in 
full evening dress, and make the feast somewhat more fine 
and elaborate than on ordinary nights. The Muse Clio gra- 
ciously gives place to her sister Terpsichore, Calliope sits at 
the piano, and some dozens of the Graces make a pretty 
charagic picture dancing with each other. The private sup- 
per parties are not usually inclusive of wine, but are more 
likely to be an alliterative refection of cakes, chocolate, 
chestnuts, and conversation, to which are frequently added 
the singing of comic songs and the impromptu acting of 
charades. 

The rules of Somerville do not exist save in the rigid 
code of unwritten laws. The ‘‘ Freshers” (as distinct from 
Freshmen) copy the Seniors, and these observe a demeanor 
supposed to be common to well-behaved young women the 
world over. Anything overstepping purely Platonic inter- 
est in or merely casual acquaintance with male members 
of the university is gently but firmly discouraged by the 
general sentiment of the college. Members are not expected 
to go to dancing parties, but dinners, musicals, and either 
luncheons or teas are considered correct. Attendance on 
any of the series of evening lectures, or practice with the 
oratorio society, can be indulged in to the most dissipated 
degree without causing one critical eyebrow to be raised a 
millionth part of an inch. 

One of the most interesting and striking figures among the 
Oxford students is Cornelia Sorabji, a tall olive-skinned girl, as 
slender as the traditional Indian princess who weighed only 
one rose leaf. Clothed in her native dress of pale blue crape 
emoroidered with gold, with its mantle draped over her head 
like a veil and shadowing her astonishingly large and brilliant 
eyes, she makes a strange picture among the rosy blond Eng- 
lish women in their tailor gowns. At eighteen, and Professor 
of Literature in the university at Bombay, she still thirsted for 
broader opportunities, and found her way to Somerville, and 
attracted attention by her brilliant examination papers for 
the history and literary schools. The government decided, 
however, that a woman with knowledge of law was needed 
to collect evidence in the Zenanas, and she immediately en- 
tered upon a legal course. After six months’ study her pa- 
pers on Roman law were held by the examiners to be the 
most remarkable and able ever presented by any student of 
either sex in the university. Prince Dhuleep Singh’s two 
daughters are also members of Somerville, and on its rolls 
stand very many of the most noted and noble names of Eng- 
land. The outside world hears less of the work done by wo- 
men at Oxford than of those at Cambridge, because of a differ- 
ent system of conferring honors; but here is really found the 
best example of women freely sharing in university life, and 
the best proof that neither young men nor young women 
are the worse for that community of study. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DEMI-SEASON BONNETS. 

HE bonnets imported for the demi-season are extremely 
small and fanciful affairs. It is difficult to find anything 
simple and substantial for daily use. Transparent fabrics 
gathered on wire frames, veiled with tulle or lace, a wreath 
or slight cluster of blossoms for trimming, with jewelled 
ornaments of Egyptian design, make up these airy trifles. 
Black tulle, dotted with gold or with blue steel, or else span- 
gled, or hung with tiny sequins, is chief among the diapha- 
nous fabrics. Jewelled tulle, studded with colored stones and 
pearls, forms entire bonnets or parts of the trimming. Laces 
and nets arein slight fine meshes, with designs of small flowers 
or dots. Trimming laces have nearly straight edges, and are 
put on in scant gathers, or in leaves or loops wired, that dis- 
play their diminutive pattern. Gold net in large meshes is 
used alone, but is more often veiled with black or white lace. 
Chiffon muslin and the smooth mousseline de soie take an 
important part in millinery as they do in parasols this sea- 
son. Transparent crépe de Chine with deep crinkles is a 
novelty made speciaHy for millinery purposes, and is very 

effective in large twists, scarfs, bow-knots, and chouz. 
Toques and capotes of these fragile stuffs are made slen- 
der and nearly flat, with pointed or indented front, slight- 
ly lifted by face trimming. The wire frames on which 
they are mounted are gilded or covered with silk to match 
in color. Their trimming of flowers and ribbon is much 
lower at the back than that now worn. Bandeau bonnets 
of jet or flowers covered with a pouf of tulle are again im- 
ported. Wide strings of tulle are on many dressy bonnets. 
Barbes of lace in imitation of old Mechlin form part of the 
back trimming, and serve as strings; they are merely looped 
under the chin, pinned invisibly, and left hanging. Narrow 
bridles of velvet ribbon are set at the back of toque bonnets, 


_ and knotted in a small bow under the chin, 
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Simpler bonnets are of chip, open straw, or Milan braid 
in a small flat piece, with curved front resting on a twisted 
band of crape next the hair. Loops of the crape and a 
pleated fan of black lace are set at the back, holding small 
flowers that fall forward on the flat crown. This is prettily 
carried out in black chip, with jetted scalloped edge, trimmed 
with a torsade and chou of pink crape and white blossoms, 
or with pale blue crape and black velvet flowers, The strings 
are of inch-wide black velvet ribbon. The Cleopatra yellow 
shades are very effective in chiffon or crépe de Chine trim- 
mings for black bonnets. Light tan and cream chip ‘bon- 
nets in the small fluted shapes, to be worn with Easter cos- 
tumes, have combinations of light colors in their garniture, 
as purple orchids tied with green velvet ribbon, yellow cow 
slips set in blue chiffon loops, Parma violets or lilacs in pink 
crépe de Chine, or a spray of fin de siécle roses—pink, with 
yellow centres—held in a bow of gold ribbon. 

The fancy for gold trimmings and for imitation jewels 
is greater than at any previous season. Gold ribbons are 
woven as thin as gauze, and the gold galloons remain in 
favor, though rather heavy garniture for the fairy-like bon 
nets. The ornaments are of pale gold in Egyptian designs 
—scarabee, asp, lotus leaves, and heavy rings set with cabo- 
chons. Long pins of twisted or fluted gold are crossed in 
the high back trimming, or thrust across the lower puff of 
the crown. Gold and straw braids are woven together in 
wing and leaf designs for the sides of bonnets and for brims 
to finish crowns of chiffon or net. Jet shells or rosettes of 
open pattern edge bonnets of net or crépe, their deep scal- 
lops extending outward on the hair. Butterflies of gold 
studded with colored stones and large jet butterflies are 
again used. Steel and silver bandeaux are cut in facets, and 
there are many gauzy ribbons and galloons of these metals 

A series of purplish rose shades heads the list on the color 
cards of French milliners. To these are added duller shades 
that have already found favor, as Velasquez, known as old- 
pink, a flesh tint called Venus, the soft rose of May, pale 
shepherdess pink, and Louis Quinze pink tinged with lilac. 
Distinctly purple shades copy those of the iris and orchids, 
of pale Persian lilacs, thistles, and Italian violets. Cream 
tints are followed by wheat straw and maize, with deeper 
shades, and the orange yellow called Cleopatra, Lemon and 
ocean blue and the fade Pompadour blue are added to the 
list of blues already given. Light green shades are tinged 
with yellow, and there are grayish reed greens, dark stem 
green, and bright emerald hues, The grays still copy metals, 
especially silver and steel, and the browns range from pale 
blondine through tan and tobacco shades to dark mordoré 


ROUND HATS. 


There is sufficient variety in round hats to please all tastes. 
Large hats will be worn with dressy afternoon toileftes and 
in the summer. There are also many smali hats of graceful 
shape to wear with tailor gowns in early spring. A pretty 
little -low hat that may take the place of toques with tailor 
gowns has a narrow brim, pointed in front, and spreading 
on the sides just far enough to keep the veil away from the 
face. Itis made of black open straw, mounted on a bandeau 
covered with a twist of soft pink crape. The trimming is a 
torsade of black chiffon entwined with pink crape, surround- 
ing the crown, and loosely knotted in front and back. Pink 
roses and buds are set at the back amid loops of crape. This 
hat can be worn with various gowns of the light gray, green, 
or tan shades now in vogue. 

Another small hat that promises to find favor is a flattened 
sailor shape, the crown only an inch high, and the stiff straight 
brim three inches wide. The inevitable bandeau set under- 
neath passes all around the head, and is covered with flowers 
that rest on the hair. It is made of fine and light black Dun- 
stable straw, with a wreath of pink roses or of velvet forget- 
me-nots under the brim. <A band of black velvet ribbon, 
passed smoothly around the crown, is knotted in a large 
loose bow in front, and hangs at the back in loops and ends 
low on the skirt of the gown. 

The }ittle Dolly Varden hat, with brim curving low and 
wide in front, is a charming shape for young girls. It is 
made of chip usually — either black, gray, or tan-color— 
and is trimmed with vines of small flowers. A wreath of 
bluets is set on a band of velvet next the hair, and vines of 
the blue flowers cross the crown from the back. Other 
flowers are set at the back against the turned-up brim, and 
tied there with streaming velvet ribbons. 

Small three-cornered “Continental” hats come in open 
straw, in black chip, Milan braid, and English Dunstable 
straw. Black ostrich tips are the appropriate trimming. 
They are set in a thick cluster at the back to curl on the 
crown, or else they fill the space between the crown and the 
sides of the brim, and aeingle feather stands high at the 
back. Loops and ends of gold galloon are set in the centre. 
An all-black three-cornered hat is very effective made of 
chip, with a twist of velvet on the edges of the turned-up 
brim. A velvet chow and a silver buckle are set in the point- 
ed front, and three demi-long plumes curl forward from the 
back. A brown chip tri-cornered hat, with close brim 
of open straw, has two torsades of ribbon—one brown, the 
other pale rose—brought from the back over the crown fo the 
pointed front. Knots and ends of ribbon are thickly set at 
the back. A long pin of twisted gold is thrust across the 
front, and another stands high above the back trimming. 

Virot sends many large black hats of tulle drawn on wires, 
and of open straw or chip trimmed with gold-dotted tulle, 
lace, and flowers. One of these elegant models has a 
wide brim of black tulle covered with figured lace. A 
soft puff of light green velvet forms the low crown. Black 
ostrich tips curl forward from the upturned brim at the 
back. Pale Parma violets with leaves and long stems are 
clustered on each side of the crown and far forward on 
the brim. A black chip hat from the same Paris house 
has a drooping brim, partly lined with green velvet, and 
mounted on a velvet band, which is trimmed in front with 
a cluster of yellow and purple chrysanthemums. A scarf 
of gold-dotted black tulle drapes the hat, coming far for- 
ward on the brim, and held there by a large bow of pale 
green velvet. Pink and yellow chrysanthemums are massed 
at the back. A second hat of black chip has its low crown 
simply banded with gold galloon. A wreath of pink roses 
is set underneath the front, and black chiffon muslin,caught 
up by roses, nearly covers the brim. Purplish pink morning- 
glories tied with green velvet ribbons cover the crown of a 
large hat of black open straw. Lace pleatings are set amid 
the flowers and down the front. An ivy wreath trims the 
brim of a black tulle hat, and a single large rose is high in 
the centre of the crown. 

Large Cavalier hats of open yellow straw are turned up on 
the left side and at the back. White ostrich plumes cover 
the crown; a single purple orchid with long green leaves 
lies forward on the right side amid the feathers. A great 
bow of gold ribbon and white faille is set at the back against 
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the brim. White crépe de Chine and silver buckles trim 
other Cavalier hats of white Milan braid 

The Madame Sara hat, named after Bernhardt, has a poke 
brim curving wide above a wreath of yellow roses, and turn- 
ed up in the back. It is of light open straw, with gold net 
lining in the brim. The low crown is surrounded by a 
wreath of roses, and a smaller wreath is set at the back. 
Lace is lightly pleated to come forward on the crown amid 
the flowers. 

GIRLS’ HATS. 

Large low flaring hats of chip Neapolitan braid or Milan 
straw are prepared for girls six to fifteen years of age. They 
are mostly large plateaux, fluted or indented in front, turned 
up at the back, and mounted on a crown that fits closely to 
the head, its lower edge serving as a base for a face trimming 
of ribbon or flowers. Black hats are displayed in great num- 
ber, also beige, tan, buet blue, and poppy red hats. Leg- 
horns and white open-straw hats will be worn in the sum- 
mer. Small long stemmed flowers and velvet or satin ribbons 
are the trimmings. Field tlowers and roses are most used. 
They are arranged to fall from the back to the front, spread- 
ing to the edge. Erect loops of ribbon at the back hold the 
clustered stems. Two bands of ribbon extend forward and 
are knotted among the flowers, or there are folded ribbon 
ends pointing toward the edge, or else a cunning little butter 
tly bow with upturned pointed ends is set far forward beyond 
the flowers. ‘The end of the crown is covered by a twist of 
ribbon or a smoother band, with a knot or bow or chou 
directly in front, or else two or three small blossoms are set 
there. Dark green velvet ribbon is on many hats, probably 
because it is the same green as that of the stems of the 
flowers. The inside of the hat may be faced with velvet, 
but more often has merely a covering of velvet on the wires 
that hold it in shape. Finely pleated point desprit lace is 
also used for trimming. 

A brown chip hat for a girl of six years is nearly covered 
with long-stemmed pink rose-buds and their foliage. High 
loops of pink satin ribbon are on the upturned back, a tiny 
bow of green velvet is set near the front, and the face trim 
ming is a twist of pink ribbon. A crinkled black Neapolitan 
hat for a girl of ten years has corn-flowers stretching forward 
from wired loops of black velvet ribbon. A tan chip hat has 
white daisies tied with green velvet ribbon. <A dark blue 
hat has field-poppy buds and buttercups. A red chip hat for 
a girl of twelve years has red point d’esprit lace, finely pleat- 
ed like crimping, falling loosely on top, held by a single-bow 
of black velvet ribbon in front, and a black bird at the 
back, 

Little girls of four years or less will wear large-crowned 
hats with rolling brim made of open straw threaded with 
rose, blue, or cream ribbon. The only trimming is a large 
panache of ostrich tips that nod over the front. For these 
little people there are also Quaker-like bonnets of gray straw 
trimmed with full-pleated white lace set with pink rose-buds. 
Cap shapes and hats of open straw are similarly trimmed. 
For baby girls of two years are large poke bonnets of white 
surah with shirred brim and full crown; a large rosette of 
gauze ribbon and an aigrette are set in front. Sun-bonnets 
and large-crowned hats for every-day use in the summer are 
of lawn or Chambéry—pink, white, or blue—drawn on cords 
and embroidered with white 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. AITKEN, Son, & 
Co.; WORTHINGTON, SmituH, & Co.; and REDFERN. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. JAMES Brown Porres is the youngest Cleopatra on 
the stage, and Madame Bernhardt, who is forty-six, is the 
oldest. 

—Mr. Henry Savage Landor, the artist, who recently made 
a professional trip through remote and savage districts of 
Japan, is the grandson of Walter Savage Landor. He pen- 
etrated as far as Yezo, the extreme northern limit of the 
Japanese Empire; and during his journey; which occupied 
over four months, he was subjected to much privation and 
even to dangers; but he secured three hundred sketches and 
a great deal of valuable information. 

—The reports that the Empress Charlotte of Mexico is in 
failing health have been contradicted. She takes long 
walks daily in the park of her country house at Laeken, and 
lunches and dines with the chief members of her suite. 

—A memoir of the late Professor Austin Phelps is in course 
of preparation by his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward. The work will include a number of Professor 
Phelps’s unpublished letters. 

—Miss Kathryn Kidder, who was a familiar figure to most 
New York theatre-goers during the run of Little Lord Faunt 
leroy, in her rdle of Mrs. Errol], has gone abroad. Miss Kid- 
der has never entirely recovered her strength since an attack 
of typhoid fever that prostrated her some time ago, and this 
trip is made chiefly in search of health. 

—Miss Alice Bronté, the youngest sister of the Rev. Pat- 
rick Bronté, and aunt of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté, 
has lately died in Ireland, at the age of ninety-five years. She 
was the last of the Bronté family, although Mm» Nichols, 
Charlotte’s husband, is still living. 

—The experiment of « reading trip in company is soon to 
be tried by Mr. Alfred L. Burbank, the well-known reader, 
and ‘ Bilk Nye.” Their tour will probably extend over sev- 
eral weeks. 

—Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, who is a devoted member of 
several New York and Brooklyn women’s clubs, has pre- 
pared a little book which she calls The Woman's Club; a 
Practical Guide and Manual. In this she gives descriptions 
of different kinds of women’s clubs, with directions for the 
organization of such bodies, and a model of a constitution. 
She has endeavored to make the work as complete and as 
helpful as possible. 

—E. C. Stedman has been confined to his house for some 
weeks by an attack of la grippe. 

—Mrs. Eleanor W.J. Baker, who was the wife of Walter 
Baker, the great chocolate manufacturer, left large legacies 
to a number of benevolent societies and institutions for wo 
men. Among those she benefited are Wellesley College, the 
New England Hospital for Women and Children, the Wo 
man’s Board of Missions, and the Woman’s Union Mission- 
ary Society of New York. She also bequeathed large sums 
to certain co-educational institutions. The sum of her be 
= amounts to $1,000,000. 

Mrs. Emma Moffett Tyng, who has achieved a growing 
reputation by her work, and is well known in literary cir 
cles, comes from a fine old family at the South, and is a 
daughter-in-law of the late Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, of St. 
George’s Church, New York. Mrs. Tyng writes magazine 
articles principally, and is said to be a good Greek scholar 
HaRPER’s Bazar has the pleasure of including Mrs. Tyng 
among its favorite contributors. Her papers on ‘‘ Exercise 
for Women” have been practical and popular. 











Fig. 3.—Back oF SprInG TAILoR 
Gown, Fie. 1. 


IN THE ACCIDENT WARD. 
i ie ~ grass was gray, of a strange and 
dreadful pallor, but long and soft. 
Unbroken, and bending all one way, as if 
to look at something, it covered the wide, 
low, rounded hill that rose before me. 
Over the hill the sky hung close, gray, 
and thick, with the color of a parched 
interminable twilight. Dew or a drop 
of rain could not be thought of as com- 
ing from such a sky 
Along the base of the low hill ran a 
red road of baked clay, blood red, and beaten with nameless 
and innumerable feet. I stood in the middle of this road 
and prepared to ascend the hill obliquely by a narrow foot- 
path, red as blood, which divided the soft gray bending of 
the grasses. Behind me the road made a sharp turn, de- 





Fig. 2.—Front oF YOUNG GIRL’s 
SPRING Dress, Fie. 1. 
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Fig. 5.—DETACHABLE CAPE FOR 
CLoak, Fie. 2. 


scending out of thick clouds into a little 
blood-red hollow, where it was crossed 
by an open gate. In this gate, through 
which I had somehow come, stood two 
gray leopards and a small ape. The 
beasts stood on tip-toe and eyed me with 
a dreadful curiosity; and from some- 
where in the little hollow I heard a word 
whispered which I could not understand. 
But the beasts heard it, and drew away 
through the open gate and disappeared. 

Between the foot-path (which all the 
time gleamed redly through the over- 
gathering grasses) and the rounded brink of the gulf there 
seemed to be a fence of some sort, so fine that I could not 
quite distinguish it, but which I knew to be there. 

I turned my eyes to the low summit of the hill. There 
I saw a figure, all gray, cleaving the grasses in flight as swift 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 21-30. 
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Fig. 1.—Youne@ Giru’s Spring Dress.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIIL, Figs. 49-58, 


as an arrow. Behind, in pursuit, came another figure, of 
the color of the grasses, tall and terrible beyond thought. 
This being, as it seemed to me, was the Second Death, and 
my knees trembled with horror and a sort of loathing. 
Then I saw that he who fled made directly for me; and 
us they sped I could hear a strange hissing and rustling of 
their garments cleaving the grasses. When the fleeing 
ghost reached me, and fell at my feet, and clasped my 
knees in awful fear, | felt myself grow strong, and all 
dread Jeft my soul. I reached forth my right hand and 
grasped the pursuing horror by the throat 

I heard the being laugh, and the iron grip of my own 
strong and implacable fingers seemed to close with a keen 
agony upon my own throat, and a curtain seemed to fall 
over my eyes. Then I gasped for breath, and a warm pun- 
gent smell clung in my nostrils, and a white light swam into 
my eyes, and I heard a voice murmuring far off, but in an 
accent strangely familiar and commonplace, ‘‘ He’s com- 
ing round all right now.” 

I opened my eyes with 
a dim wonder, and found 
myself surrounded by 
the interested faces of 
the doctors and the clean 
white walls of the hos- 
pital ward. I heard a 
sound of some one 
breathing hoarsely near 
by, and a white-capped 
nurse with kind eyes 
stepped up to my pillow, 
and I perceived that the 
heavy breather was my- 
self. I was lying with 
my head and neck swath- 
ed in bandages, and a 
sharp pain at my throat. 
Then flashed across my 
memory the crash and 
sickening yph al of 
the collision. PWonder. 
ed feebly how it had 
fared with my fellow- 
passengers, and again I 
saw that instant’s vision 
of wild and startled faces 
as the crowded car rose 
and pitched downward, 
I knew not whither. 
With a sense of inex- 
pressible weariness, my 
brain at once allowed the 
terrible scene toslip from 
its grasp, and [ heard a 
doctor, who was stand- 
ing at the bedside watch 
in hand, say, quietly, 
‘* He'll sleep now for a 
couple of hours.” 

Cuaries G. D. Ropers. 


Fig. 4.—Back or CLOAK, 
Fie, 2, wirnHoutr CaPE. 
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THE RUSSIANS IN THE CAUCASUS—MOUNT ARARAT.—[Ser Pace 221.) 




















**DIE, AND TROUBLE ME NO MORE?’ SHE REPEATED, WITH OUTSTRETCHED HANDS.”—{See Serrat. “Sr. Karaertne’s sy THe Tower,” Pace 214.] 
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ST, KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avtuoer or “Tar Worty Went Very Weert Turn,” 
* ALL Sorts anp Conprrions or Men,” “ Cuit- 
DREN OF Ginron,” “ AnmMoreL or Lyonrssr,” 
“For FParru anp Freepom,” rro., rTO. 


Part EX. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CHURCH SERVICE. 

b ae have now learned in what perilous 

waters we were all embarked. Sylvia, 
poor child, distraught and sick to death; 
George lying aiso under the visitation of 
Heaven (unless the wise woman was right, 
and he was under the influence of Evil Eye 
and Evil Heart), and in that despairing frame 
of mind which lays a man open to any kind 
of danger; I myself, my own parents being 
entirely ignorant of the thing, an active mem- 
ber of a Nevolutionary Club, of which the 
school-master of St. Katherine’s (the Society 
being ignorant of this) was the leading spirit. 
In all that followed afterward, it may be 
fairly argued that all was brought upon me, 
if not upon George, by our own headstrong 
folly. What bad I to do with the upsetting 
of the British Constitution? Yet, looking 
back, I perceive how I was, little by little— 
first by reading, then by meditating, lastly 
by discourse and argument—carried into a 
current which, gentle at first and impercepti 
ble, soon grew into a flowing tide irresistible 
for my frail bark 
You who have read so far may look around 
and witness the gathering of the threatening 
force irresistible. As yet, however, you have 
seen only the gathering or the threatening 
of the storm. In the horizon gleam the 
lightnings; around us grumble the distant 
thunders; black are the clouds which already 
hide the sun and roll up threatening from 
the edge of the waters; it blows chill, the sea 
rises, the bark rocks and rolls, the masts 
creak and the cordage strains; the sailors 
look about them with apprehensive eyes. 
Lord grant the ship prove tight, and give 
plenty of sea-room! Even now the storm is 
bursting upon us, and that with such fury 
that 1 wonder how we lived through it 
Yet we were spared. Buffeted and beaten 
by wave and wind we were, truly, and in 
danger of our lives, yet we reached the port 
at last 

it was Sunday morning, the Sunday after 
George made his unfortunate attempt to 
learn the truth from Sylvia's own lips—the 
truth, indeed, he got, but not the reasons 
We were all in church, except that poor 
child herself 

The pews in the nave—painted red, to imi 
tate mahogany—were newly constructed in 
the year 1778, when the church was also 
newly paved. They are arranged on either 
side of a middle aisle. There is a cross aisle 
in which stands the pulpit. Service is held 
in the nave, but the carved wooden doors to 
the screen which separates the choir are al- 
ways wide open, so that those who sit in 
them can see into that part of the building. 
As soon as I was big enough to see over the 
top of the pew, it had always been my de- 
light and occupation during the service to 
gaze through these doors upon the monu 
ments, carved with hundreds of niches for 
statues, coats of arms, cherubim, flowers, and 
all kinds of devices; upon the stalls, lofty, 
carved within and without; upon the altar 
screen, also carved, the figures on the monu 
ments, the tablets on the walls, and the great 
east window with its glorious Catherine- 
wheel above, through which the sun would 
still be shining at the first part of morning 
service, falling upon the carved work, and 
making it look as if it was made of red gold 
I can never read certain parts of the Book 
of Revelation without thinking of the choir 
of St. Katherine’s with the sun shining into 
it in the morning. 

As for the stalls, we used, as children, to 
number and name them. All had their seats 
curiously carved beneath, and all were dif 
ferent. These carvings we associated with 
the oceupant of the stall. This one, for in 
stance, carved with a lion and a bird, was for 
the Master; this, with boys and birds, for the 
Senior Brother; this, with a hawk and dove, 
for the next Brother; the pelicans dencted 
the Senior Sister's stall; the angel with a bag 
pipe we assigned to the Commissary; that of 
the Devil with long ears, carrying two heads, 
was for the High Bailiff: andso on. It was 
always,l say, my delight as a boy on the Sun 
day morning, while the sermon, which I could 
not understand, rolled over my head, and 
echoed in the roof, to gaze through these 
doors upon the beautiful structure of the 
choir, with its lofty clustered pillars, its roof 
of open timbers, its splendid great east win- 
dow, and the monuments, rich and noble, 
which stand against its walls. I have al- 
ways pitied the unfortunate children who are 
taken to mean and ugly chapels or churches 
where there is nothing that can help the soul 
to rise out of its earthly tabernacle. Where 
high arches are reared to support a magnifi- 
cent roof of timber-work, where the windows 
are built with curious and beautiful tracery, 
where the walls are old and covered with 
monuments, where the organ rolls along the 
aisles and echoes in the roof, there the soul 
is surely attuned to higher flighis, is surely 
open to the influences of prayer and praise. 

* Begun in Hazree’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. XXIV. 


I am now well aware that this church, 
beautiful as it is, was formerly still more 
beautiful. The hand of man has done much 
to deface the work of an architect who was, 
if we may so speak, inspired of Heaven. 
Surely men are inspired at different times in 
different ways! When the people had no 
learning, their teachers were inspired to build 
these noble churches, by which they were ad- 
monished of things greater and more wonder- 
ful than they could understand. At a later 
time, when men had begun to read, great 
poets were inspired—as Milton and Shake- 
speare. At another’time, when men had be- 
gun to examine the wonders of Nature and 
the Creation, they were inspired to make 
great discoveries. Always, in every age, 
something to maintain man’s faith. As for 
the choir, however, there were formerly side 
windows, which are now bricked up. Some 
day, perhaps, we shall take out those bricks, 
and restore the windows as they were. Then 
the choir will be full of light, as it should be. 
And formerly there was painted glass in ev- 
ery window, so that the light was of many 
colors, and the church was splendid with its 
blaze of colors. When that day of restora- 
tion comes, they will also, I am sure, take 
away the present mean and unsightly pews 
which now cover the nave, and replace them 
with others of more suitable material and 
better work. In many of the churches in 
the City a noble example has been set of 
precious carvings devoted to the sanctuary 
They will also, at the same time, most cer- 
tainly throw open again the great west win- 
dow, now partly blocked up by brick-work to 
allow of the school being built outside, and 
partly hidden by the organ-loft and organ. 
But all these blemishes together cannot de- 
stroy the beauty of the venerable church, 

The monuments in the church I know by 
heart, with all the legends and epitaphs, of 
which there are so many. The most splen- 
did is that to the memory of John Holland, 
Duke of Exeter, and of his two wives, Anne 
and Constance. The figures of all three are 
represented in marble. To describe the carved 
work of this tomb would take too long. Be- 
sides, St. Katherine’s is not so very far re- 
moved from London for those who wish to 
see it. Suffice it to say that there is no tomb 
in the country more splendid than that of 
John Holland. Near it is a marble tablet to 
the memory of the Hpn. George Montagu, 
Master of the Hospital. Opposite to the 
tomb of the Duke is a nameless monument; 
the figures of a man and woman praying are 
left, but the legend and the escutcheon are 
defaced. On the south side of the altar is a 
singular monument in copper, representing 
aman and his wife kneeling on tasselled cush- 
ions at a double desk. They are William 
sulting and his wife 


a 


‘Here dead in part, whose best part never dyeth, 
A benefactor—William Cutting lyeth; 

Not dead, if good deeds could keep men alive, 
Nor all dead, since good deeds do men revive. 
Gunville and Kaies his good deeds may record 
Aud will (no doubt) him praise therefore afford.” 


Where were Gunville and Kaies, we used to 
wonder 


“Saint Katrin’a eke near London, can it tell; 
Goldsmythes and Merchant Tayiors knowe it well; 
T'wo country townes his civil bounty blest, 

East Derham and Norton Fitzwarren west ; 
More did he than this table can unfold, 
The worlde his fame, the earth his earth doth hold.” 


A very noble record. It was with disappoint- 
ment that I afterward learned that the busy 
world has now. wellnigh forgotten the fame 
of William Cutting. The whole church is 
full of monuments ; here are buried many 
brave and skilful captains both of the King’s 
navy and the merchant service, with their 
wives and children; here are buried many 
Masters, Commissaries, Brothers, Sisters, and 
officers of the Hospital; and here lie a mul- 
titude of dead now forgotten, but in their day 
worthy and honored residents of the Pre- 
cinct. There is nowhere to be found a church 
so rich in poetic memosials of the dead; to 
be sure there is nowhere in England a foun- 
dation so old as St. Katherine’s. No college 
at Oxford or Cambridge is so old. This 
church stands where there has been a church 
since the thirteenth century. The ground 
on which our footsteps rest is all human 
dust. The Precinct is a poor place now, but 
great and illustrious people lie buried here 
—infant princes, noble ladies, great men; 
here, for instance, lies the granddaughter of 
Sir Julius Cesar, Joanne Rampayn: 


* Dying, she did a son bequeath, 
In whom she lives in spite of death 
Thus when the old pheenix sweetly dies 
The new doth from her ashes rise. 
Her husband’s love this monument rears, 
Her sister writes these words with tears.” 


Her sister was Lady Anna Poyntz. Hus- 
band, sister, son—where are they all now? 
Or there was the monument to Robert 
Beadle, who was a citizen of London, a Free- 
mason, and Master Gunner of the Tower: 


“Tie now rests quiet, in his grave secure, 
Where still the noise of guns he can endure ; 
His martial soul is doubtless now at rest, 
Who in his lifetime was.so oft opprest 
With cares and tears and Strange cross acts of late, 
But now is happy and in glorious state.” 


What ‘‘strange cross acts” were those 
which disturbed the peace of this worthy 
Master Gunner? 

And there were the tomb and epitaph of 
Hannah Lorrymer—perhaps an ancestress of 
the Prebendary. She was seventy-nine years 
of age: 
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“March with his wind hath struck a cedar tall, 
And weeping April mourns the cedar’s fall; 
May now intends no beauteous flowers to bring, 
Because he has lost the flower of the spring.” 


We live in a polite age. It is, indeed, ¢ 
mark of urbanity when the death of an old 
gentlewoman of seventy-nine is represented 
as the loss of the flowers of spring. There 
are many more monuments in this church; it 
is enough to speak of these. 

‘“The place, indeed,” said the Prebendary, 
‘is a veritable Campo Santo. It is more; it 
is to that part of London, as yet unbuilt, out 
side the City boundary on the east, what 
Westminster Abbey is to the part lying west 
of Temple Bar. It is an ancient and vener- 
able Cathedral, with its College of Brothers 
and Sisters, its rich foundation, its schools 
and almshouses, waiting for the growth of 
that new London which at present lies along 
the river-bank. Yet a few years shall pass, 
then from Aldgate to Bow, from Wapping 
and Poplar to Hackney, where now are scat- 
tered houses and rural hamlets, there may 
arise a great city, more populous than West- 
minster—as busy as the City itself. Then 
shall St. Katherine’s become what, in the 
wisdom of the Lord, who inspired its foun- 
dation, it was intended to be—the centre and 
fountain of spiritual blessing to the new city. 
For the present the Hospital sleeps. We are 
unprofitable save to the little Precinct itself; 
our Brothers and Sisters do not reside; we 
own but little duty; we do but little work. 
Let us possess our souls in patience; we shall 
pass away, but the Hospital will remain. Soon 
or late the munificence of our two Queens 
shafl blossom again in such a way, and with 
such profusion of fruit, as they little expect- 
ed or hoped.” 

Our congregation is smal]. Out of the two 
thousand five hundred people or thereabouts 
who live in the Precinct, not more than a 
hundred come to church. The rest lead god- 
less lives. For our people there is no excuse, 
because there has always been this church in 
their midst. Those who live lower down the 
river may plead that it is only of late years 
that churches have been erected for them; 
namely, in Ratcliffe Highway, at Shadwell, 
Limehouse, and Wapping. As yet only the 
better sort are found within the walls of 
these churches—those who own the rope- 
walks, those who are master boat- builders, 
mast-miakers, sail-makers, and the like. The 
common people —the sailors, and the folk 
who live upon them—stay outside. Nay, 
who would expect within the walls of a 
church the keepers of the mug-houses and 
the taverns, the crimps of Wapping, the 
flaunting queans of Ratcliffe? The service 
is not for them; it is for those who put 
on a clean shirt on Sunday, and have a best 
coat, and come with their beards shaven and 
their hair brushed —externally as clean as 
inwardly they pray to be. To this com- 
mon sort Sunday is only a day on which 
they do no work—Sabbath-keepers are they, 
therefore, every one. They go to church but 
three times in their lives—when they are 
baptized, when they are married, and when 
they are buried. For the rest of their lives 
Sunday is a holiday, when they can lie in bed 
all the morning, and drink for the rest of the 
day. After such a life,what can be the end? 
This is a question which one asks in fear 
and trembling. Nor can any man find an 
answer. 

On the north side of the church, near the 
middle, stands the noble pulpit given by Sir 
Julius Cesar when he was Master, in the 
time of James I. It is the finest pulpit, I be- 
lieve, in the country, made of wood, richly 
and finely carved with representations, as I 
always thought, of the Temple. Under the 
panels is written: ‘‘ Ezra the scribe stood 
upon a pulpit of wood, which they had made 
for the purpose.—Neh., viii. 4.” 

Our own pew, as I have said, was in the 
front, at the intersection of the cross, so that 
one could plainiy look through the wide-open 
doors of the screen into the choir. On the 
other side of the aisle was the Lieutenant’s 
pew, and here, this day, he sat with Sister 
Katherine and George. On Sunday he went 
about dressed in his uniform, the King’s 
scarlet showing very fine in the dark church. 
As for George, he had now put off the blue 
coat and brass buttons, which showed his 
profession and his rank in the merchant 
service, and had assumed the sober brown 
which suits the substantial owner of a dock 
at Rotherhithe. But in his face there was no 
joy at his advancement. With hanging head 
he stood up for the reading of the Psalms. 
His voice was silent when the hymn was 
singing; he looked not about the church as 
was his wont; he showed no sign of any at- 
tention at all to what was said or sung, in 
Lacy or in praise. Yet in the bearing of 
soldier and sailor alike in church there is 
something which marks their profession. 
When hands are piped for prayer they fall 
in, orderly and respectful. The Church Ser- 
vice is a part of discipline. To the end of 
his days the old sailor—unless he goes to 
live in Wapping or Shadwell, where he may 
easily fall into evil courses—continues to at- 
tend his church, and sits the service through 
with motionless face and rigid limbs. Your 
landsman, if he come to church at all—a 
thing not uncommon in our parts—will still 
be betraying, by his fidgeting, his restless 
eyes, his frequent hem, an impatience for the 
conclusion, which on board ship might pro- 
duce consequences of a disagreeable kind. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. Lorry- 
mer. He took for his text that verse of St. 
Luke’s Gospel which asks whether those 
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on whom the tower fell were sinners above 
their brethren. When he spoke of the inno- 
cent struck with the guilty, when he pointed 
out that the most God-fearing may be con- 
founded with the most wicked in one com- 
mon destruction, when he showed how the 
innocent children perish with their guilty 
parents, how the pestilence strikes down with 
impartial hand the good as well as the bad, 
how in battle the just man falls beside the 
unjust, the brave and the coward are struck 
by the cannon-ball—it was clear that his 
mind was running upon the affliction of our 
household—the strange and mysterious suf- 
fering of an innocent girl. He pointed out, 
further, that the hope of the Christian is 
not for anything earthly—either for love, 
or for honor, or for place, or for bodily 
health, in all of which he takes his lot with 
the unrighteous—but for the things beyond, 
so that, though this is a hard saying, he 
should ask for nothing in the world save 
such things as are helpful in spiritual prog- 
ress. He owned that it is given to few in- 
deed thus to abandon the world. He said 
that if all together agreed so to dispose things 
temporal, society would fall to pieces; there 
would be no longer Kings, Lords, or Com- 
mons; there would be no trading, no wars, no 
manufactures, no wealth, no property; none 
would be above another; nay, there would 
be no giving in marriage, and the human race 
in less than a hundred years would come 
to an untimely end before any of the great 
questions and problems of human society had 
been solved, and before the secrets of nature 
had been half explored. We must not ex- 
pect or desire, he said, such extremities of 
faith; but the contemplation of such things 
should console us in all times of affliction, 
especially when those who were nearest to 
us, and those who were the most innocent, 
were struck. He then instanced the case of 
Job, which he treated as a divine allegory 
rather than as a true history. So he pro- 
ceeded with a discourse full of wisdom and 
consolation, and delivered most movingly, as 
from the depths of his own heart, or as if he 
was reasoning with himself as well as with 
us—a thing which I have found in all 
speeches or sermons which greatly affect the 
hearer—and comforting himself in the trou- 
ble which had fallen upon him as well as 
upon us. Heconcluded with the words from 
the same book: ‘‘ Touching the Almighty, 

we cannot find Him out: He is excellent in 
power, and in judgment, and in plenty of 
justice.” When the sermon was over, and 
the concluding prayers, the organ began to 
roll. Now, after such a discourse, one would 
have expected soft and gracious music, such 
as would fill the soul, already softened by 
a wise man’s words, with consolation and 
trust. But no; Richard Archer began to 
play a Joud and tumultuous strain; the roll- 
ing of his thunder echoed in the lofty roof; 
the chords threatened; they fell upon the 
ear, I say, like loud threats and prophecies 

‘Woe! woe! woe!” they cried. *t More sor- 
row, much more trouble!” 

At the church door George plucked me by 
the sleeve. The rest passed on, and we stood 
together under the porch after the congrega- 
tion had dispersed. ; 

“*T feel,” he whispered, ‘‘as if I was going 
mad. All through the service I have been 
longing to spring out of my seat and shout. 
What the devil is that man playing? It sets 
my brain on fire.” 

‘It is the music for some scene of wrath 
and retribution. Patience, George. The mu 
sic matters nothing.” 

‘No, no; it is not the music. As if music 
would drive a man mad! No, no; it is not 
the music. Yet—good heavens!” he started. 
‘* What is that?” 

For the organist ceased suddenly with such 
a crash of thunder, such a wild terrific roar 
and blare of the deep music, that it seemed 
as if the Seven Seals were opened. 

Then a sudden silence, such a silence as 
precedes some great thing. 

We heard him in the loft above, shutting 
the organ, and descending the stairs of the 
loft. 

He came out and saw us standing together. 
For a moment he did not speak. Then he 
stepped forward with a smile upon his lip. 
So smiled Judas when— 

‘It is surely George Bayssallance,” he 
said. ‘‘It is long since I saw you last.” 
He held out his hand in friendliness, but in 
his bright keen eyes there was more curiosity 
thau kindness. 

Why did he peer into George’s face so 
keenly? Why did he hold his hand? Of 
old there had been no shaking of hands be- 
tween them, but rather banging of heads with 
fists. 

‘“‘T had heard that you were returned in 
safety. I offer my congratulations. And 
that you had inherited a noble property. 
Again—” 

“Why,” said George, suddenly waking 
into a friendliness as astonishing as it was 
hearty—‘‘ why, it is Dick Archer, surely— 
old Dick; shake hands, Dick, shake hands. 
I think I have never seen you since we used 
to fight among the graves bebind the church.” 

They shook hands heartily, and laughed. 
But still Richard Archer kept his eyes on 
George's. 

“Ay,” said George, exactly as if he were 
answering a question (but none had been put). 
“Itisso, Dick. It blows a gale, and I know 
not what course to steer.” 

The other man said nothing, still looking 
him in the face. 

“You are right, Dick,” George went on. 
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“You are right. ’Tis a love-story, and a 
mighty bad oue too.” 

**Come with me,” said Archer. 

George followed, without a word. They 
walked away together, leaving me alone in 
the porch. I watched them. They walked 
across the court to Archer’s house, where 
they entered, and the door was shut behind 
them. They left me,I say, alone, and in a 
dream. Why should George shake hands 
with the man so much lower than himself in 
rank—the son of a woman who was first a 
washer-woman and next a seamstress; whose 
father no one knew; a man whom he had al- 
ways hated and avoided, except when he had 
to fight him? Why should he suddenly be- 
come friendly and even confidential? I went 
home full of sad forebodings, yet I knew not 
why. My soul was disquieted within me. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FAMILY COUNCIL. 


AND now, our sick girl growing daily 
weaker, with no improvement in her mental 
or in her bodily condition, it was resolved to 
‘all upon George if he would go away. On 
a voyage, perhaps, or somewhere by land— 
anywhere, so that he removed his presence. 
This, you remember, was the advice of Dr. 
Lorrymer. And in order to give as much 
solemnity as possible to this invitation or re- 
quest, it was resolved that George should be 
summoned to a meeting of Council of the 
Hospital itself, held in no other place than 
the Chapter House itself. 

The Chapter House is one of two rooms 
standing on the north side of the church, and 
entered by a door close to the Duke of Exe- 
ter’s monument. The other room is called 
the Court Room. In them are kept the mu- 
niments, ancient records, and archives of the 
Foundation. Both rooms are wainscoted 
with cedar, and adorned with coats of arms 
finely painted and gilt. Inthe Chapter Room 
there is a long table, with chairs for the Soci- 
ety. No resolution can be valid in this fra- 
ternity without the presence and vote of one 
Sister at least. 

The Rev. Dr. Lorrymer, as Brother of the 
Hospital, and in the absence of the Master, 
presided at this meeting. On his right sat 
Sister Katherine; on his left, my father as 
High Bailiff and Steward. The Lieutenant 
with a chair next to his sister—by invitation, 
not by right, as not belonging to the Society. 
My mother sat next to my father, and I stood 
behind their chairs. The Apparitor of the 
Hospital stood at the door. 

By order of the President, he admitted 
George. This poor lad, who had ever been 
the lightest-hearted of lads, the most «confi- 
dent, and the boldest, now stood before us, 
hanging his head like a criminal. Yet what 
had he done? 

“Sir,” said the President, addressing the 
Lieutenant, ‘‘we are all, I believe, of one 
mind in this matter. You would yourself 
wish to address your son?” 

‘‘No, sir. In every Court the President 
pronounces the verdict of the Court, and the 
sentence.” 

‘** Sir,” he next addressed my father, ‘‘ the 
business concerns your daughter—your only 
daughter. You would wish to address this 
young man?” 

‘“When you have first pronounced our 
mind,” said my father. 

‘In that case I will proceed. You can- 
not but understand very well, George, that 
this untoward event, which we all deplore so 
deeply, has engaged our most careful and 
painful attention. We have taken such ad- 
vice as we could obtain; we have considered 
all the cases recorded in history which ap- 
peared parallel; we have searched every- 
where for remedies which would be likely to 
meet the case of this afflicted child. Frankly, 
we can find none. The books of ancient 
physicians cannot help; the advice of mod- 
ern physicians proves ineffectual. We do 
not find that by anything you could have 
done or said her disorder can be attributed 
to you. It appears that some days before 
you arrived she was complaining in vague 
terms to her brother. She was disquieted; 
she seemed in pain. It is obvious, therefore, 
though the bodily symptoms are hard to be 
discovered, even by the child’s mother, that 
the attack, such as he saw it when it actual- 
ly seized her, had been for some days pre- 
paring. 

‘‘Our consultations have been entirely 
with the view of the recovery of Sylvia to 
health and strength. That, 1 am very cer- 
tain, George Bayssallance, you would your- 
self desire first and foremost.” 

‘* First and foremost,” he replied, huskily. 

‘* Since that is so—and I expected nothing 
less—the way is prepared for us. My son, 
we can think of no other remedy save one. 
We still find no abatement of the worst 
symptoms. To think of you, to speak of 
you, even the bare mention of your name, 
causes her distress and suffering indescriba- 
ble; while should she see you, | tremble for 
the consequences. I confess, George, that I 
cannot understand this thing. Had it hap- 
pened in a Roman Catholic country, I should, 
by virtue of the authority committed to me 
at my ordination, have exorcised the demons 
who I should then believe to be holding her 
body and mind. If the thing had happened 
two hundred years ago, I should certainly 
have committed the wise woman of the Pre- 
cinct, Margery Habbijam, to the stake and 
the flames as a witch—” 

‘You might do worse, even now,” said 
Sister Katherine. ‘‘The girl is surely be- 
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witched. Nothing else can be the matter 
with her.” 

‘* But,” continued the clergyman, ‘‘ we are 
now in the enlightened eighteenth century, 
and we no longer believe either in witchcraft 
or in possession by the Evil One. For my- 
self, I firmly hold and will maintain that 
even in these latter days the Evil One may 
be permitted to enter into the souls of men 
who have abandoned themselves to a long 
indulgence in crime. Witness the blind rage 
and demoniac fury of the monsters who now 
have the power in Paris, who have exiled 
their nobles, seized with sacreligious hand the 
property of the Church, driven out their cler- 
gy, and have murdered their King. This, I 
say, I believe, when a man has cut himself 
away from the saving power of grace the 
Devil may enter into him for his swifter and 
more complete destruction. But that the 
Devil should have power over the soul of 
this sweet and innocent child who was full 
of love for you, young man, her betrothed— 
that, I say, I cannot believe.” 

‘‘She is bewitched,” Sister Katherine re- 
peated, setting her lips. 

‘* Alas! I fear it,” said my mother. 

‘Set aside, however, as a question which 
cannot be answered, why this affliction has 
been permitted, or what earthly causes can 
account for it, the only question we have to 
consider is, what we are to do.” 

George bowed his head. 

‘‘Very well. Now the only remedy we 
can find is that you yourself should go 
away.” 

George turned to his aunt. 

‘* Yes, George,” said Sister Katherine. 
‘You must go away—clean out of her 
sight.” 

George turned next to his father. 

‘* My son,” said the Lieutenant, ‘‘I cannot 
think otherwise. You must go away.” 

“You must go, George,” said my mother. 

‘* When you are once gone,” continued the 
President, ‘‘ when the child understands that 
she need be in no fear of meeting you or of 
hearing your voice, we think that by degrees 
her terrors will wear themselves away. Your 
voice, your image, will gradually leave her 
brain, where, at present, its occupation causes 
her so much suffering. We think that, you 
once out of the way, there is a chance that 
she will recover. If you stay, there seems to 
be no chance, since time doth only aggravate 
the disease. We think this; that is to say— 
let us not deceive ourselves—we only hope 
this may happen. In such a case there is 
nothing left us but to pray and to hope. It 
may be that her fragile frame is already too 
much weakened by the sufferings which have 
torn her; it may be that already the Angel of 
Death— Nay, dear madam”—for my mo- 
ther was weeping—‘‘ what can we do but still 
to pray, still to hope, and still be brave to face 
the worst? It seems to me possible for Syl- 
via to recover if you are out of the way. 
Will you therefore agree with us and go 
away—go to sea once more—go out of her 
sight, and even, perhaps, out of her mind and 
memory?” 

‘It is hard, sir—” George began. 

‘Tt is, indeed, hard for you. It is equally 
hard for her. It is hard for all of us. Yet 
go you must. You would not, by continu- 
ing to show your love for one who has learn- 
ed, in some way or other, to hate you, there- 
by endanger her life?” 

‘Sir, 1 shall always love Sylvia, whatever 
happens.” 

‘*Then, my son, you will do what is best 
for her. That you cannot choose but do.” 

“If by going away I can restore her to her 
right mind, let me go away, though I never 
see her again. If by dying myself I could 
restore her to happiness, let me die.” 

‘It is well said. I hope that she may be 
restored to life and a sound mind, and that 
you may return to find her well and returned 
to her old affection.” 

‘‘George,” said my father, ‘‘we have no 
evil thoughts of thee in what hath passed. 
We have in no way blamed thee. It is with 
great sorrow that we have to drive thee forth, 
and at a time when there are worse perils at 
sea than tempests and hidden rocks. But it 
will be happier for all, believe me,when thou 
art gone.” 

‘*Oh, George!” My mother pushed back 
her chair, and caught his hands and kissed 
him. ‘‘She who looked forward so proudly 
to thy return! She who counted the hours, 
and would still be poring over the map to 
guess where thy ship might be! She who 
talked all day—the pretty innocent — of 
George and George and always George! Oh, 
what have we done to deserve this trouble? 
What have we done? For what have we 
peen punished?” 

‘*Madame,” said his Reverence, ‘‘ remem- 
ber, as I was preaching on Sunday last, that 
the Tower of Siloam fell upon the innocent 
as well as upon the guilty. It is the property 
of evil that, like a torrent, it rolls over every- 
thing—the house of the unjust man, or the 
house of the just man alike; or, like light- 
ning, it falls equally upon the good and the 
bad; or like a pestilence, which piety alone 
cannot ward off. Yet who shall deny that 
we are in the hands of the Living God? 
George, that torrent has overwhelmed us all; 
that lightning has fallen upon us. We are 
sinners indeed; our good works, such as they 
are, avail us nothing. Yet I know not that 
we are greater sinners than the rest of the 
world, who are unscathed by the forked fire.” 

‘‘T will go away,” he said, and left us with 
no more words. 

Unhappily he did not instantly depart, but, 


seized either with the desire of once more 
beholding his mistress—a thing which to a 
lover is like the thirst of the sandy desert — 
or else anxious to say farewell, and out of 
her own mouth to hear the worst, he went 
out of the Chapter House, across the Close, 
and so into the Master’s House. Sylvia was 
not in the parlor. He went into the garden, 
and there sitting in the summer-house he 
found her, warm and sheltered. 

She was too weak to run away. At sight 
of her lover she could only shudder and 
moan and bury her hands in her face. 

He fell upon his knees before her, not 
touching so much as the hem of her gar- 
ment. 

‘* Sylvia,” he cried, but his voice choked 
him, and he could say no more for a while. 

“Sylvia,” he went on, presently; ‘‘ tell me, 
my dear, if you can, why you loathe me so?” 

She shook her head. 

‘*T cannot tell you,” she said. 

‘* Have I done anything or said anything? 
dias anything been reported or charged to 
me? Whatisit? Sylvia, is there any hope 
for me at all? If I go away will you begin 
to think of me with kindness?” 

** Alas!” she said, ‘‘I cannot tell what will 
happen, whether you go or whether you 
stay.” 

‘You would like me to go away; order 
me to go, and I obey; nay, I have promised 
to go. You shall not see me any more un- 
less, when I return, your heart has softened. 
Bid me farewell, Sylvia. Grant me so much 
grace, and let me kiss your dear hand once 
before I go.” 

She lifted her face. For a moment her 
eyes glowed again with the soft light of love. 
Then they hardened. She shivered, she 
turned her head, she held out her hand as if 
to push him away. 

**Go,” she said. 

He rose. 

**Oh, nothing is of any use!” he cried. 
‘* Your heart is harder than the nether mill- 
stone. You are changed indeed, Sylvia. I 
cannot believe that it is the same girl. But 
Iwill not reproach you. Iwillgo. IfIdie, 
Sylvia, if you knew that I was dead and 
buried, and could trouble you no longer, then 
you would quickly recover and grow strong 
again and think of me no more. Well, my 
dear,” he added, gently, ‘‘you shall grow 
strong. I will die, and you shall get well. 
What is it to me—to die—since you can love 
me no longer? Farewell, my dear, my dear. 
I will go away, and I will die, I will die. I 
will trouble you no more.” 

But now she turned her face, and looked 
at him with wild eyes and gasping mouth. 
‘*Die,and trouble me no more?” she repeated, 
with outstretched hands. 

He took her words foracommand. Alas! 
Poor heart! She meant to show the horrible 
agony and dread that these words of his 
awakened in her heart. And when he strode 
swiftly away she cried aloud—but he heard 
her not—and fell senseless to the ground. 

And there we, not knowing what had hap- 
pened, found her, bereft of reason, and car- 
ried her within-doors, and so to her bed. 

{r0 BE CONTINUED.] 





Back View OF JACKET ON FRONT Pace. 


Breton Jacket and Demi-Season Hat. 
See illustration on front page. 


LACK velvet and Astrakhan are the ma- 
terials of this handsome jacket. The 
trimmings are silver passementerie, rows of 
cabochons, and a jabot of chenille. The vel- 
vet jacket is fitted to the figure by the simple 
and graceful forms that distinguish Worth’s 
confections. All elaboration is in the way 
of trimming, and is confined to the front. A 
short jacket of Astrakhan is set on the front 
of the bodice, and bordered along its curved 
edge with silver passementcrie. Velvet re- 
vers extend upward to form a rolling collar, 
which is lined throughout with the fur. The 
velvet fronts lap at the top inside the little 
jacket, and are trimmed across in Breton 
fashion with the silver gimp and its glisten- 
ing cabochons. A full cascade of chenille 
loops set below covers the opening. Silver 
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passementcrie reappears along the side seams 
of the skirt. The middle forms of the back 
are widened below the waist, and the addi- 
tional fulness is folded in pleats. 

The hat with flaring brim is a new model 
from the Maison Virot. It is made of black 
chenille mounted on wire in open lattice pat- 
tern, a novelty introduced in Paris for the 
coming demi-season. A toreador’s kerchief 
of gold ribbon is knotted in front of the brim, 
and a gold band surrounds the crown. An 
aigrette of black feathers is set at the front. 
A pretty capote, also of this wired chenille, is 
shown in the small cut where the back of 
the jacket is given. A barbe of cream lace 
surrounds the crown, and is set in loops in 
front amid larger loops of chenille. A fea- 
ther aigrette completes this charming bonnet. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. C.—We do not reply by mail to questions about 
dress. Such questions receive prompt and courteous 
attention in this column, where the answer is inserted 
at the earliest practicable date after the receipt of the 
inquiry. 

E. P. B.—We suggest that you write to Police In- 
spector Byrnes, of New York city. 

Eprouau.—Biouse waists of either surah or satin 
will be worn. A good model is given on page 164 of 
Bazar No.9. ‘Trim your satin skirt with a lace flounce, 
and make a waist of net to wear with it. You do not 
make your question about skirts quite plain 

A. B. C.—The gossamer water-proof cloaks can be 
had in handsome black. Your silk sample did net 
reach us. A flowing cape of diagonal cloth, with passe- 
menterie on yoke and collar, is a suitable wrap for a 
lady of fifty years. 

M. M.—Girls of seventeen nsually put on long skirts 
that barely escape the ground, but if still at school, 
they should wear them only to the instep. 

O.v Corresvonpent.—Your sample of canvas is 
suitable for interlining cloth waists. Make the cloth 
bodice in coat shape, with triple coats sewed on below 
the waist line, like that in Bazar No.9. Make a deep 
round basque of your black brocade with light silk 
vest. Get new plain satin or net for sleeves and side 
breadths. The puffed plaid skirt is not available at 
present. Retain the middle back forms of your brown 
redingote their entire length, and cut off the others in 
cout shape about twelve inches below the waist. Get 
lighter tan Bedford cord for a vest and skirt to com- 
plete this dress. A deep cape of the Bedford cord will 
answer with various dresses. 

Cuar.otre V.—Make kilt dresses of piqué, checked 
wool, and flannels for your boy by hints in Bazar No. 
8. Do not alter the cloth dress at present. 

Briperrort.—For a bodice to your lace skirt make 
one of the blouse waists commended above to “* Ed- 
norah,” using colored surah if you prefer it. 

Mrs. A. T. K.—Make a coat bodice of your silk, and 
wear it with skirts of black lace, brocade, or cashmere 
in the house, or with a skirt of striped wool in the 


» street. 


Invatin.—The gowns with a plain skirt and jacket, 
or blazer and shirt waist, will be worn again. The 
jacket is cut longer than last season. 

Annis.— Use light green velvet for the revers, and 
green surah for the folds in the tan-colored bodice. 
The design you have chosen is good, but there are 
newer models with coat bodices in Bazars Nos. 8 
and 9 

Op Svunsorteer.—For your baby giri of eighteen 
months muke white nainsook dresses with skirt to the 
ankle, and high waist with full sleeves. Tuck the 
waist down front and back, or shirr it at neck and belt ; 
use beading with ribbon drawn through and narrow 
edging as trimming. Ginghams with hair stripes of 
blue or pink are similarly made for morning use. 

L. C.—Make a new coat bodice of white alpaca, 
with revers, collar, and cuffs of green velvet the shade 
of the sprigs in your skirt. Use the sleeves you now 
have. 

E. L. K.—Use white figured net over green surah for 
the new sleeves of your India silk dress. Cut off the 
bodice just below the waist line, and add a flounce ten 
or twelve inches deep of white lace of design like that 
of the net. Wear a green velvet belt ribbon tied in 
front. Drape the front of the skirt slightly, and have 
the back straight. Put a lace flounce on the foot of 
the front and sides, and set green velvet bows at the 
top. 

Oxauis.—-The skirts of girls of seven years reach 
half-way between the knee and the shoe top. Doilies 
are merely for ornament; they are placed on a plate 
under the finger-bowl. 

G.—Get bluck bengaline for your dress. Have a 
coat bodice even all round ten inches below the waist. 
The fronts should be laid in folds from the shoulders, 
and open on a gathered or folded vest of lavender or 
white chiffon muslin. A pointed belt of open jet 
passementerie crosses the waist only in front; similar 
passementerie forms the collar and also the cuffs of 
the tapering sleeves. Have a demi-trained skirt, with 
slight folds crossing the hips, and two pleats falling 
on exch side. A flounce of lace headed by jet trims the 
foot of the front and sides. 

Ignoranor.—Write your full name in a corner of 
the handkerchief. Read about black silk dresses in 
the New York Fashions of the last number. 

Mrs. S. G.—The coat bodices now in fashion are 
becoming to most ladies of middle age. They wear 
the English skirt slightly draped in front, or a fuller 
skirt with a group of pleats down each side, some folds 
across the hips, and straight pleated back. Their 
dresses are rich gs Benge or dark blue shades, or tun- 
color, as well as black, and are brightened by light 
vests and plastrons. Instead of “‘ reefers or dolmans,” 
they wear fitted coats, or those with fitted back and 
loose front, and also long flowing capes of gray, black, 
or bine cloth. We do not send out patterns. 

B. B.—The proposal to correspond should come 
from the gentleman. 

Netia A.—Make your dress in tailor fashion with 
stitched edges. It needs no trimming. 

An Appreowative RKeaper.—As bridemaid, you 
should wear a cloth gown and hat similar to those 
worn by the bride. 

Exsix.—The gray costume and hat for the bride are 
correct. Either coat may be worn at a noon wedding. 

W. S. M.—There are small figured brocades that are 
*not too old-looking ” for a troussean dress, Perhaps 
a coat of brocade with plain bengaline skirt would be 
more youthful-looking. A veil is usually worn if the 
bride’s dress is white. The groom can wear a light 
pearl or gray scarf at a day wedding. 

R. 8.—An excellent design for the gray fabric that 
you are afraid will “pull” in the seams is that of the 
** wool and silk gown ” illustrated on page 180 of Bazar 
No. 10. Use gray dotted silk in combination, and trim 
with silver braid. 

Anxious One.—Make your green dress by design 
just commended to “R. 8.” Black silk and black 
braid will trim it well. For sammer get « gray crépon 
dress trimmed with chiffon of the same shade or yel- 
low. Have a separate breadth of lace or silk draped 
ovér poles at the top of your curtains. 

Mus. M. W. H.—Use white Marseilles spreads, and 
read about bedlinen in Bazar No. 5. 

L. C.—Make skirts of thin dresses three yards and a 
half to four yards wide. 

Home Dress-maken.—A foundation skirt thirty-eight 
inches long, with waist measure of twenty-four inc hes, 
should have four breadths, each twenty inches wide at 
the foot. The front breadth is fifteen inches wide at 
the top, the slope beginning twenty inches above the 
foot on each side. ‘The side breadths, also fifteen 
inches at the top, are sloped on one side only, thut 
next the back. The back breadth is straight. The 
front and side breadths are fitted to the figure by small 
darts at the top. The back breadth is gathered to a 
very small space, 
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AN OLD SPINNING- WHEEL. 
SPINNING-WHEEL of the olden day, 


i Forgotten now, in the corner stands ; 
The bunch of flax is a dusty gray, 
And for years untouched by living hands. 
From each long spoke have the spiders spun 
A filmy web; but they, too, are old, 


And the rust of years has long begun 
On the hub of brass once bright as gold. 


It is hard to turn the old wheel now; 
It slowly spins with a sorry creak ; 
It seems like a voice—so faint and low— 
So long unused it can hardly speak. 
But it has a charming tale to tell, 
A tale of love and of sunny June, 
And the wheel breaks from its long-time spell 
And turns again with a merry tune. 


I cannot remember all it told 
One summer eve in the attic gloom, 
Of a fair young maid, a suitor bold, 
A whispered talk in the spinning-room ; 
Of a tender love that lasted long, 
And a secret that the world soon learned— 
All this I heard in the gentle song 
The great wheel sang as it slowly turned. 


Then the perfume of the lilacs rare, 
And the hidden bird’s sweet vesper hymn, 
Came on the balmy evening air 
As the whisper of the wheel grew dim; 
And the veil of years that time had wove 
Was riven asunder to reveal 
A passing picture of that old love 
That was told me by the spinning-wheel. 
Fiavet Scort Mivsgs. 


ONE WOMAN'S STORY. 
BY GRACE KING, 
** What stories lie written in the breasts of women!” 


] HAVE a Sunday afternoon walk that 
leads past the entrance of a suburban 
cemetery. I might say leads into it, so sel- 
dom can my feet resist the temptation of 
treading the quiet gravel-walks over which 
the dead are conveyed to their last earthly 
dwelling place—a passageway for coffins. 
There is a fascination of the lugubrious, as 
well as of the pleasurable; and vice, for all its 
trumpeted reputation, can hardly be more 
seductive than is sorrow at times, particular- 
ly of a Sunday evening in a tropical climate 
and in a tropical community. 

The seasons seem to respect the precincts 
of the dead. There are none of those bois- 
terous entrances and exits there by which 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter make 
themselves so disagreeably obtrusive else- 
where. There is a gradual and becoming 
decorum perceptible in the way one makes 
way for the other in the cemetery, and’I have 
pleased myself by imagining, when deafened 
by thunder and dazzled by lightning and im- 
prisoned by torrential rains, that the dead, 
even if they were not dead, would not suffer 
from the like disturbances in their well-built 
narrow edifices. 

I have observed that there is a kind of cem- 
eterial clientele, that each cemetery has a cer- 
tain following, and I have even made certain 
investigations on the subject, pushed by an 
idle kind of statistical curiosity, which might 
not be out of place to mention here were cem- 
eteries the only matter in hand. The sub- 
urban cemetery mentioned is one of limited 
capacity, if one judged, as one judges the 
capacity of cities, by the amount of wealth 
and aristocracy it contains. A dozen and a 
half fine tombs hold all the corpses it can 
boast of worth. But they are well pushed to 
the front, and from the entrance make such 
an imposing show that one might imagine 
one’s self in the very centre of the mortuary 
nabobs of the place. 

But the gravel-walks lead past all these 
pomps and vanities, which are never more 
clearly pomps and vanities than when laid 
out stiff and stark in grave -clothes—the 
gravel-walks lead past them to the democra- 
cy, to the low moufds and mural ‘‘ovens” 
of the masses called the vulgar. And I am 
fond of following the gravel-walks to the end. 

She was a little stout woman, apparently 
about fifty years of age, with a round rosy 
face, tied clesely around with a snug-fitting 
black bonnet. She was dressed in mourning, 
in the loose sacque and short skirt of the 
working-woman. 

She stood before the long row of ovens 
that enclosed one side of the cemetery, with 
her eyes fastened on one of the square slabs 
that answer the purpose of door-plate to the 
residences of the dead. She was too short to 
reach it, and yet I could plainly see that she 
had hung a bead wreath over the hook placed 
for such offerings—a filigree wreath, com- 
pone entirely of white beads. She must 

ave climbed on the lower slabs, at some 
considerable expense of strength and agility, 
to get it up there. 

er eyes had not the soft swelling of co- 
pious weeping; they were red from those 
single tears that stand and irritate the socket 
until they are wiped away—those painfully 
exuded single tears that contain the concen- 
trated salt of adversity. 

Whatever may have been the unexpected 
cause, as I walked by, the wreath fell to the 
ground, jangling its. fringe of bangles. I 
quickly picked it up and replaced it, reading 
the printed legend in the centre, “‘ La mére 
desolée,” and glancing mechanically at the 
carved letters on the slab to inquire the name, 
age, and condition of the defunct one. 

‘Ah, monsieur, the name is not there!” 
said the woman, quickly, in French. ‘‘ This 
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is the tomb of a friend,and it is only loaned. 
Mon Dieu, pauvre enfant!” she added to her- 
self. ‘‘ Has monsieur ever lost any children?” 
she asked, after wiping away the tear fruit of 
the last remark. 

‘* All I ever had,” with a grim bachelor at- 
tempt at a joke. 

‘Then monsieur understands.” 

There was a pathetic tenderness in her 
voice, a kind of ‘‘forsaken-bird’s-nest-filled- 
with-snow ” expression that made me loath to 
walk on and leave unsaid what perhaps, like 
most recently bereaved persons,she craved— 
the comfort of a eulogy on the deceased. 

“How old was she—your daughter?” 

‘*She was twenty-two, sir. A young wo- 
man—” And then it came—the rest of it: 
‘‘It was bad enough when I lost my son— 
my Joseph,sir. But Josephine was alive,and 
we could at least talk about him; and he, 
poor boy, was an unfortunate from the first. 
He was deaf and dumb from scarlet-fever 
when he was only six months old. I took 
him to France when he was five years old, 
when Josephine was a baby in my arms, and 
I put him in an institution there to learn a 
trade. And you think I didn’t have to work 
to pay for him and the board of my little 
Josephine! At first I staid in Paris and 
went from house to house, doing weeding 
and cleaning; but that did not pay (céla 
ne marchait pas), and so I went to my vil- 
lage in Alsace, Ste. Marie les Mines. Have 
you ever been to Ste. Marie les Mines, sir? I 
worked in a factory there for nine years.” 

‘*Your husband had died?” 

‘*No, monsieur; my husband was alive; 
but, to tell you the truth, we were not good 
friends. When I married him they told me 
so at home—he was always miserly and quar- 
relsome from a child. I do not know,I 
could have married well and staid at home, 
instead of marrying him and coming to 
America. If they had let me alone, I might 
not have married; but monsieur knows how 
it is when one gets obstinate. 

‘*He was a tailor by profession, and I used 
to work with him in the shop; but he was so 
cross, so cross! The Holy Father himself 
could not have worked under him. I ought 
to sew well now; I shed tears enough in 
learning. Tap on one side my head, tap on 
the other, all the time I was making button- 
holes. Monsieur knows how husbands are. 

“ At last, when Josephine was born, I could 
stand it no longer, not for myself, but for the 
children. So I took the determination to go 
to France. Oh,my husband did not care; 
he was glad to get rid of us; he hated so to 
spend money. And all the time I was in 
France I worked for my living, and he did 
not give me a cent. There are people who 
will say that my husband helped me, but I 
beg monsieur to believe that it is not so. 

**When I returned from France with my 
little girl and my boy, he had learned the 
trade of wig-making. I got him a place with 
one of my good friends, a compatriot, and he 
soon was making his eight dollars a week. 
That was our good time. Every Sunday we 
would have our party of pleasure, and Joseph 
and Josephine would dance on the platform 
with other young girls and boys: it was a joy 
to see them. I made a good little sum too, 
as seamstress, and in the week Josephine 
went to an American school to learn the 
language. 

‘*He was very delicate, monsieur, and it 
commenced very, very small; at first only a 
little cold, and I gave him cod-liver oil, as 
they told me. But he worked all the time; 
he would not stop; one would have said he 
did not feel any inconvenience at all. I 
myself could not think there was much the 
matter with him, he was so gay. When he 
was with his sister he was always laughing, 
and talking all the time on his fingers. Jo- 
sephine could talk as fast as he, but me—it 
was worse than button-holes for me. I 
could not learn the language, only a few 
signs. He always knew what I wanted by 
my face, and Josephine would always tell 
me what he wanted. And then— One Satur- 
day night he came home; he was gay, gay; 
but Sunday morning he did not get up, and 
Sunday night the fever came on, and then 
the delirium. One doctor said it was delir- 
ium. Ah, sir, it was a pity to see him lying 
on the bed suffering, and no sound, raving 
with his fingers. My God, what did he not 
say! his fingers going, going all the time, 
and the little Josephine, sitting on the corner 
of his bed, answering with her fingers. 

“** What is it, Josephine? What does he 
want?’ 

“*Nothing, maman, nothing. He is only 
talking.’ 

‘* And in three days he died, monsieur; as 
suddenly as that; died with his eyes wide 
open, and his fingers so—beginning another 
word. I wonder what that word would 
have been, monsieur? I think and think 
what it would have been. In my dreams, 
monsieur, my boy always comes to me so, 
with his fingers on that word. And he 
came to Josephine the same way. Does 
monsieur believe in ghosts? Well, it seems 
to me that it was not a dream, but his ghost 
that came with his fingers so. It appears to 
me it must have been his ghost. Everybody 
who has seen a ghost believes in them, mon- 
sieur; only those who have not seen them 
deny their existence. 

**Simon came to the funeral, but he did 
not offer to pay for anything. Joseph and 
Josephine used to go and see him regularly 
every Sunday after, mass, and before the par- 
ty of pleasure, but he never gave them a 
cent—unever. 


‘“We owed money after that, and I took 
my little Josephine from school, and made 
her work with me at a dress-maker’s. And 
that litle thing, monsieur, developed the art 
of making bows. You would not believe all 
the bows she could make. ‘She got a good 
little place at a milliner’s just for that, and 
after a while she made her six dollars a week; 
but me, I never made more than five; I was 
too slow and too particular. That was Si- 
mon my husband’s fault, he would never 
let me hurry, as I must always go slow to 
show I was particular, and the dress-makers 
do not want that. 

‘I think Josephine was too young when 
she went to work; her strength had not come 
yet, and grief for her brother debilitated her. 
And where I sewed by the day I got my 
nourishment included, but the milliners do 
not include nourishment, so Josephine had 
to nourish herself. And, monsieur, it is a 
shame in a great city, where there are so 
many rich people, that there is not a place 
where a young girl can buy a cheap lunch. 
The rich people ought to see to that. For 
ten cents a man can get a fine good lunch; 
the meanest drunkard can get a fine good 
lunch for ten cents; but a genteel working- 
girl must give fifteen cents, and for what? 
For what the Chinese can give her. Fifteen 
cents! that ought to buy adinner. Of course 
she could not afford that. In the morning 
we would take our cup of coffee and piece 
of bread together. At mid-day she would 
go out for lunch. What could she buy for 
ten cents? A cup of coffee and apiece 
of bread again. 1 would get home in the 
evening in time to cook dinner; but she? 
Sometimes it was ten o'clock at night before 
she could get home, and by that time, poor 
thing, she was tired and sleepy enough. She 
could not eat, all she wanted was to go to bed. 
Ah, a Dieu! Is monsieur a physician?” 

“No.” 

“Tam sorry. I would have liked to ask 
you what you thought. My poor daughter 
had a something in her side—something, she 
said, that pulled her in all the time. It look- 
ed like a dimple in the face, nothing more. 
Ah, if monsieur knew the worry that caused 
my poor child. I don’t know why, but she 
could never forget it. She was always say- 


ng, 

‘**Maman, that horrid thing in my side!’ 

‘‘And she felt so ashamed of it! As if it 
were a disgrace. She did not want any one 
to know of it, and she was always afraid 
some one would find it out; she would not 
even dance for fear her partner would feel 
it. Task you! And she got so at last that 
she did not enjoy anything any more, for 
that affair in her si:de. 

“* At last one day I went to a physician. 
Ah, mon Dieu! That was the cause of it all. 
He said it was nothing; he could take it out, 
like on the point of a needle. And I asked 
how much it would be. He laughed; he was 
a good-looking man; he was a Frenchman, 
too. 

‘**Bring your daughter to me, Madame 
Simon,’ he said, ‘and when I relieve her, you 
can pay me. I promise you it is not going 
7 break you, and it is not going to kill 

er.” 

‘I was not quite sure in my mind, but I 
told Josephine. 

“* Ah, maman, let us go quick, quick!’ 
she said, ‘and get rid of this horrid thing.’ 

‘In effect, we went the next Sunday. It 
was not the point of a needle by any means; 
it was a knife, a small one, but a knife all 
the same. Fortunately Josephine kept her 
eyes shut, and did not see anything. When 
it was over, before she got off the table, the 
doctor said to me, 

‘** Madame Simon,’ said he, ‘that operation 
is worth one hundred dollars, but as you are 
a compatriot, if you pay me fifty cash I will 
be satisfied.’ 

“ «Fifty dollars! Mon Dieu, seigneur! 
Fifty dollars! And I thought ten!’ I com- 
menced. ‘But, doctor—’ Ah, you should 
have seen his tone change. 

‘***Pay me my money, or I shall put it in 
the hands of a collector, and go to law about 


“A collector? Law? But, doctor—’ I 
said. 

*** Pay me my money!’ he screamed. 

‘* Josephine was frightened. ‘Maman, for 
the love of God, pay!’ 

‘** But I must go home to get it.’ 

“**Go home? Bah! Don’t talk nonsense! 
Take it out of your petticoat pocket.’ 

*‘One could see by that he was a compa- 
triot, and knew the customs of us working- 
women. So I took my purse out of my 
pocket, and went over to a corner where he 
could not see me, and I counted out five ten- 
dollar gold pieces. And there were very 
few left in the purse, I assure you, monsieur. 
Fortunately we were in the habit of saving 
our money, and not spending it all on our- 
selves, as some do. But we had to work 
harder than ever after that, with no savings 
against a time of trouble. 

“‘ And then Simon was taken sick, and he 
went out to the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
He did that for meanness, for he had plenty 
of money, working all his life, with no one 
but himself to support. I took Josephine 
out to see him. Paid not think there was 
much the matter with him, but he died two 
nights afterwards. It is the right of the 
Sisters to inherit the clothes of the deceased. 
And they must have got his money that 
way, for no one ever found a cent of it that 
I ever heard. And I did not get so much 
even as a pair of scissors or a spool of thread, 
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that would have been useful to me in my 
business. 

‘*Poor Josephine, she cried. and cried, al- 
mostas much as for Joseph. I was very sad. 

‘**Tt is not, maman, because | love him, 
but because he was my father,’ she said. 

‘* And, in truth, monsievr, if we only cried 
from love in this world, we would cry very 
little. . 

‘Well, sir, that place the doctor cut in 
Josephine’s side never healed, and that wor- 
ried Josephine more than her other malady. 
There was no more drawing in, that was true, 
but there was a sore. And every morning 
when she dressed, and every night when she 
undressed, she would say: ‘Ah, maman, 
this horrid sore in my side! No other young 
girl has a sore in her side, only I.’ 

‘*So at last 1 went to an old herb doctor, 
*way on the outside of the city ; a man of 

reat reputation, who had performed won- 

erful cures. When I told him what was 
the matter, he gave me a little jar of oint- 
ment. When the moon was in the full, I 
was to take a soup-plate and fill it with water; 
and in this I was to place a cup, and on top 
of the cup a saucer, and in the saucer 1 was 
to empty the ointment. For seven nights [ 
was to expose it so in the moonlight, and 
after that I was to keep it in a dark place, 
and every night for seven nights I was first 
to put the water on the place, and then the 
ointment. It was wonderful; it healed the 
place all of a sudden. But now I think, 
monsieur, it was bad to heal it; for Josephine 
herself began to droop, and no matter what 
I did for her, she did not improve. Finally, 
in despair, I took her to France again, to Ste. 
Marie les Mines. She staid with a cousin, 
and I got my old place in the factory. But 
Alsace was not the same, monsieur. Every- 
thing was changed since the war; everything 
was German, and there was no more pleasure 
there for us, with soldiers arresting every- 
body, and ordering even the young girls in 
the streets. And besides, Josephine liked it 
better in America. So we came back. She 
tried to work again, but it was impossible. 
She died after three months’ suffering. And 
all that time, naturally, I could not work 
either. 

‘* And, monsieur, the curious thing when 
Josephine died, she did not talk with her 
mouth, but with her fingers all the time. Evi- 
dently he was there—Joseph—and she saw 
him. Perhaps he was telling her something. 
It was so strange, smiling and talking with her 
fingers all the time. Monsieur, I might have 
found out something about the next world 
if I had only understood. 1 might have 
found out something. 

‘** Josephine, what is it?’ I asked, as I 
asked about Joseph. It was at the very last. 

‘** Maman—’ She had not strength to fin- 
ish. Ah, monsieur! if the good God would 
only permit the dying to speak at the last, 
what a comfort that would be!” 

And so the old woman talked out the cogi- 
tations and memories of her long silent sew- 
ing hours, taking a pinch of snuff from time 
to time, wiping it away with a coarse yellow 
and red striped cotton handkerchief, which 
she extracted from some voluminous sub-re- 
ceptacle, her company black-bordered hand- 
kerchief hanging pinned to her side. I had 
manceuvred her to a seat on a bench in front 
of a near tomb. 

‘*She died with her fingers fixed just so, 
like Joseph’s, on a word. I wonder what 
that word was? Monsieur, what do you 
think that word could have been? Ab, bon 
Dieu! life is sometimes very hard. She had 
a fine funeral, poor child, and the milliner 
where she worked sent a beautiful white 
wreath for her, and a lace collar and a sash. 
But you would not believe all the trouble 
the priest gave me. Ha! the rich and the 
powerful ought to write about those priests 
in the newspaper. 

“The day she died, unfortunately, I was 
out at the apothecary’s seeing to something 
necessary. It is the apothecary who is the 
friend of the poor more than the priest, I 
can tell you. My landlady she was always 
after me about the last sacraments. But I 
could not; I had not the courage. Well, she 
became frightened when I was out. She 
thought the moment had come, and she ran 
as fast as she could to the church for the 
aoa to come quick. Mon Dieu! Mon 

ieu! He was a brute; he came into the 
room like a policeman. My Josephine was 
lying with her eyes shut. He pulled away the 
bedclothes. She opened her eyes. Mon Dieu! 
mon Dieu! mon Dieu!”—tears running fast 
into the red and yellow handkerchief. Then, 
with a vigorous blow of her nose:. ‘‘ When I 
came in, the fright had not yet gone out of 
her eyes. I had always made her believe 
until then that she was going to get well. 

“It was that same priest who refused to 
do anything but bless the corpse. He would 
not go to the cemetery without—eh, mon 
Dieu!—more money. But I got the money. 
Ha! I borrowed it. And that same priest 
knew very well he had given a fine funeral 
the week before to old Rapier, the pawn- 
broker, who committed suicide, and a man 
not to be mentioned before decent people. 
They say it was accidental, but, believe me, 
monsieur, it was a suicide. I do not like the 
priests. I have no use for them, sir; they 
put money before virtue and innocence. The 
priests are just like other men, only not so 

ood. I do not live next door to a church 
or nothing; and in Ste. Marie les Mines, I 
could tell you about the priest there. A 
‘fier gamin’ he was. 
‘‘There was no room for Josephine by her 
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father and Joseph, and I could not afford to 
buy another place for her, so a friend offered 
this. He is an Alsacian too,and a gardener. 
If the good God will let me live long enough 
to pay the apothecary, I will buy a tomb for 
her and for me when I die,and we will be to- 
gether again.” 

She snuffed again, and/ wiped her nostrils 
and her eyes en passant with her gaudy hand- 
kerchief. 

‘‘Au_ plaisir, monsieur, we parents are 
sympathetic, one with another.” 

She walked briskly away. My eyes followed 
her strong, broad, sturdy little back, and when 
that disappeared, my thoughts followed her 
to her desolate room, her lonely meals, her 
routine of work, her dischilded life; her 
brave strong Gallic nature carrying her safe 
through griefs that might destroy. What 
shrewdness, frugality, and maternity! These 
brave Gallic women, they rise from defeat 
more undaunted than others from victory, 
aud more easily pay tribute from their hov- 
els than others taxes from their palaces. 


THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


O* the east side of Stuyvesant Square, in 
that portion of it known as Livingston 
Place, stands a square, old-faskioned house. 
In former days it must have been a fine fam- 
ily mansion, for the halls are spacious, the 
rooms large, lofty, and well-lighted. Now it 
is put to even a better use than its former 
estate, for it has been converted into the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children. 

This beautiful charity has been virtually in 
existence since 1853. But in those remote 
days it was only a little dispensary in a rent- 
ed room near Tompkins Square. In 1856 a 
house was taken by the workers and in-door 
patients admitted. In 1860 the institution 
was moved to more spacious quarters on Sec- 
ond Avenue, and since 1874 it has occupied 
its present home. 

Entering the wide hall, one has a glimpse 
of pleasant parlors for physicians and matron; 
but the visitor’s main interest is not in the 
reception-rooms on the ground-floor, or even, 
a flight higher, in the cheerful apartments re- 
served for private patients who can afford to 
pay for the luxury of seclusion. Everything 
about the house is exquisitely neat and clean. 
The bare floors of the halls and stairs are 
polished until they shine; fresh air is admit- 
ted freely, and nowhere is there found the 
close odor of medicines and disinfectants so 
familiar to the frequenters of hospitals and 
of the sick-rooms of the poor. 

To nearly every woman, however, the chief 
attraction in the infirmary is found in the 
bright, airy nursery on the top floor, where 
several cribs hold the tiny morsels of human- 
ity who have not been in this world of ours 
long enough to become accustomed to it. 
The number of the little tenants of the cribs 
varies. One day recently there were fourteen 
of them in this one room, but this was ex- 
ceptional. 

No one who has ever given voice to the 
heresy that all new-born babies look alike 
could repeat it after an inspection of this 
little band. These infants show quite as 
much difference now as they will at a more 
advanced age. In one crib lies a white-faced 
little creature; it is not yet four weeks old, 
but there is already a look of patient suffering 
on the pinched features, contrasting sharply 
with the expression of insouciant good-nature 
that marks the countenance of the one next 
to it. Another baby sleeps placidly, while its 
neighbor screams with a vigor that indicates 
healthy lungs and a strong will. That colic 
does not prompt its shrieks is proved by the 
readiness with which it hushes its wails when 
itistakenup. The head of one baby is as bald 
as a billiard ball, while another boasts a thick 
brush of dark hair. Back and forth among 
the cribs move the white-aproned, white- 
capped nurses, soothing one baby by a pat, 
changing the position of another, lifting and 
cuddling a third. 

In an adjoining room, in their neat iron 
beds, lie the mothers. This floor is reserved 
for them and the babies, and the beds are 
nearly always filled. A free patient can re- 
main only two weeks after the baby’s birth, 
although any one who is very feeble and re- 
cevers strength but slowly is allowed to stay 
alittle longer. There area good many ‘‘ pay 
patients,” the wives of working-men, who 
seek here the rest and quiet they could never 
find in their busy, crowded homes. As the 
report states, all who cannot afford to pay 
are received free, as far as there are vacant 
beds. 

This is not simply a maternity hospital. 
In the wards down-stairs are other patients, 
all women and children, suffering from more 
or less painful diseases, and tenderly cared 
for by trained nurses and by the staff of 
physicians from the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege, whose handsome new building is only 
a few steps away, at the corner of East Fif- 
teenth Street and Livingston Place. No per- 
sons with contagious diseases are admitted 
to the infirmary, but all other forms of illness 
are treated. The wards accommodate thirty- 
five patients. Of the health and comfort 
that have been bestowed upon hundreds of 
poor working-women, of the strength given 
them to struggle on in their hard life, time 
and space forbid me to speak. The record 
is written in countless grateful hearts. 

Yet, after all, we turn back to the wards de- 


voted to the mothers and babies. We listen 
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eagerly to the stories of the women, some 
simple and prosaic enough, others dark and 
terrible, with more than a hint of tragedy 
about them. We learn of the state of destitu- 
tion in which many poor women approach 
their time of trial, of the touching gratitude 
they show for the cast-off worn-out clothing 
of well-to-do babies, of the pains they take 
in fashioning tiny garments from the pieces 
of old cotton and linen sent to the infirmary 
by the charitably disposed. 

The lament of all—managers, matron, and 
nurses—is the limitation of the work by lack 
of money. The managers long for the power 
to relieve more patients; to keep the women 
longer, that they may recover their strength 
more fully. 

But there is another need besides that for 
money. The great desire of those interested 
in the poor women who have no homes to 
go to when they quit the infirmary is to find 
places for them in families. Numbers of the 
patients are eager to get away from the city, 
with its bitter memories, and to go out to 
quiet sheltered homes in the country, where 
they will have a chance to begin the world 
anew. Some of them will work for almost 
nothing if they can keep their babies with 
them; others are willing to board their chil- 
dren somewhere, and earn enough to sup- 
port themselves and the little ones. There 
are very few who would not do any sort of 
work to gain a respectable living. Women 
who have been deserted by their husbands, 
or lured away from home by false promises, 
or cruelly deceived by those they loved and 
trusted are among the patients. 

The pet dream of some of the trustees is to 
establish a home whither the poor women 
can go upon their dismissal from the infirm- 
ary, and have the opportunity to regain their 
full strength before they return to hard 
work. While the trustees wait and hope 
for the fulfilment of this desire, they do all 
they can, by giving sewing, etc., to the dis- 
charged patients, to enable them to support 
themselves, and appeal to the generous hearts 
of other women to lend their aid in finding 
homes for the poor creatures, whose dearest 
wish is to gain an honest livelihood. 


SANITARY LIVING. 
BY JULIET CORSON. 
VI.—SOME SPECIMEN DIETARIES. 


4 ig average wholesome diet for healthy 
men and women should begin with an 
early warm breakfast, composed of food suf- 
ficiently nutritious to restore to the blood all 
the nourishment which it has imparted to 
the system during the hours of rest and re- 
cuperation. Under usual conditions of healti, 
«a suitable scheme for daily use may be out- 
lined somewhat as follows: for muscular la- 
borers, an early hearty breakfast, a mid-day 
dinner, with an hour for rest, and a hearty 
supper after all work isdone. A hard work- 
er requires during the twenty-four hours 
about a pound and a half of bread, half a 
pound each of meat, potatoes, and mixed 
vegetables, at least two ounces of butter or 
olive oil, or, as its equivalent, four ounces of 
cheese, half a pound of any good plain pud- 
ding of bread or rice containing sugar and 
milk, and at least three quarts of water, tea, 
etc. In bulk, this quantity may vary from 
about seven to nine pounds of food and drink, 
according to the size and occupation of the 
individual. A manual laborer whose muscles 
are in continual use wears them faster than 
the man who writes all day; the former, 
therefore, needs an excess of nitrogeneous or 
flesh-forming foods, such as lean meat, cheese, 
onions, cabbage, lentils, combined with the 
carbonaceous or heat foods—starch, sugar, 
and fat. 

The intellectual worker needs plenty of 
light digestible food, such as fish, poultry, 
eggs, game, fruit, and the succulent vege 
tables. The proper diet for all sedentary 
people is an early and entire supply of di- 
gestible food, including plenty of cereals and 
fruit. A cup of some warm drink should be 
taken just before rising, or as soon as it can 
be prepared, and positively no work should 
be done until after breakfast. As the di- 
gestive organs are most active early in the 
day, a second hearty but digestible meal can 
be eaten at noon, if an hour's rest intervenes 
before continued labor or exercise. The 
afternoon work should be light, and part of 
the time passed out-of-doors. <A light, di- 
gestible dinner may follow about nightfall, 
and the evening be devoted to recreation or 
social relaxation. When any night-work is 
contemplated, food should be taken about 
midnight, and again at dawn, when the vital 
forces fail— 


“That sad still hour before the dawn, 
When old men die and babes are born.” 


Special care should be taken to insure 


plenty of pure air and light; strong meats 


and drinks should be avoided, and abundance 
of milk used, with eggs, fruit, and fresh ve 
getables and salads. 

Healthy women may have similar fare, the 
chief meat being mutton. Growing boys 
need all the food they can digest. (Special 
diet will be given om for invalids and 
children. ) 

Commercial men should have an early 
breakfast, a walk before business, if possible, 
a light noon-day luncheon with a rest, and 
an abundant dinner after the day’s work is 
completed. 

Society men and women should drink some 


warm milk or chocolate at their earliest wak- 
ing, and then rest comfortably before rising. 
After dressing leisurely, they should break- 
fast satisfactorily. Then out-door exercise, 
not violent or prolonged to the point of fa- 
tigue, may precede the second repast, which 
should be taken at least three hours after 
breakfast, and as many before the contem- 
plated dinner hour. More than most other 
people they need plenty of fresh air and sun- 
light to counteract the effect of their life in 
the comparatively unwholesome atmosphere 
of overheated and crowded rooms. With 
proper exercise and plenty of fresh air they 
may preserve their health from injury by the 
sort of life that turns night into day. 

For the ordinarily active adult a good diet- 
ary would include a daily supply of such ele- 
ments as are discharged from the system, or 
rather of such substances as are calculated to 
replace those elements. Thevital interchange 
may be simply defined as the consumption of 
the nutritive part of food which has been di- 
gested and mingled with the blood. This 
consumption, to which physiologists apply 
the word “‘ burning,” takes place most active- 
ly in that part of the body which is the most 
used. An athlete, or one who puts forth any 
muscular strength, will require the most fre- 
quent restoration of the muscles; the intel- 
lectual worker, of the brain and nervous tis- 
sues; the sedentary and ordinarily intelligent 
office worker, will need comparatively light 
and very digestible fare, with either fruit or 
gently aperient mineral waters to keep the 
liver in good condition. The less active the 
mode of life, the less complete will be that 
transformation of the nutriment of food into 
vital force which is called ‘‘ burning.” This 
nutriment, which largely consists of carbon 
and hydrogen, mingling in the blood with the 
oxygen that enters it through the lungs, is 
gradually being consumed in the muscular 
system, parting with its food value in restor- 
ing lost vitality, throwing off the waste of the 
system through the excretory organs, the 
perspiration,and the carbonic acid gas which 
is exhaled from the lungs. This ‘*‘ burning,” 
which takes place in both blood and flesh, is 
the source of the blood heat or normal tem- 
perature of the body. Besides maintaining 
the vital heat, the nutritive food elements are 
always renewing the structure of flesh and 
the life-giving properties of the blood, afford- 
ing every minute cell in both the motion, 
which is vital warmth. The hackneyed com- 
parison of the steam-engine is not inapt; in 
the engine the carbon of fuel and the hydro- 
gen of water are transformed into force or 
motion, the waste being thrown off as car- 
bonic acid gas. and steam into the air; and 
those parts of the fuel which are not con- 
sumed remaining as ashes and cinders. The 
body discharges its unconsumed matters as 
carbonic acid gas through the lungs, as vapor 
and water through the skin and kidneys,and 
as solid excreta; and the result in both cases 
is the production of heat and motion—speed 
in the engine, and life in the human body. 

These force and food elements are present 
in food and water. Water contains hydro- 
gen and oxygen; fibrine, of which lean meat 
is largely composed, is made up of these two 
elements combined with carbon, nitrogen,and 
sulphur. Fat is composed of carbon,hydro- 
gen, and oxygen. Here, then, we have car- 
bon or heat food in the fat, starch, and sugar 
of animal substances and the cereals, and in 
the gum, pectose, cellulose and mucilage of 
fruits and vegetables. Nitrogen, the flesh- 
forming substance, is found in the gluten of 
the cereals,the fibrine of the flesh and blood, 
the albumen and casein of lean meat, eggs, 
and vegetables. The casein of pulse is an 
important flesh food in Asia. The casein 
best known to us occurs in cheese and milk. 

The valuable salts and acids are largely 
found in fruits and vegetables, milk, cheese, 
and eggs. The necessary iron, lime, potash, 
and salt are found in fruits, vegetables, com- 
mon salt, and certuin waters. Gelatine of 
animal skin and bone and isinglass of fish 
are palatable food adjuncts, of nitrogeneous 
character, used as the basis of refreshing and 
nutritious jellies. After gelatine has been 
exposed to the action of the gastric juice, it 
seems to lose its capacity for jellying. 

The gastric juice, which is the basis of 
stomach digestion, contains the nitrogeneous 
substance, pepsin—a digestive ferment—and 
certain acids, notably hydrochloric and lactic, 
which convert albuminous matter into pep- 
tones; for instance, casein is curdled, and the 
fibrine of flesh and the gluten of wheat are 
changed into a thick fluid. Fatty foods are 
not affected by the gastric juice, but are di- 
gested in the intestines; their importance can 
hardly be too highly estimated, since they 
not only augment the heat needed to insure 
vital action, but also store reserve force 
in the form of adipose tissue, and equalize 
the chemical relations of nutritive portions 
of nitrogeneous food. 

To secure all the advantage resulting from 
the use of fat as a food, it must be combined 
with such nitrogeneous substances as lean 
meat, the cereals containing gluten, and the 
succulent vegetables. Eaten alone, it would 
overcharge the system, and probably seri- 
ously disturb it, except in very cold regions; 
there the consumption of fats may be enor- 
mous without injury. In addition to fat, all 
the oily, sweet, and starchy foods supply the 
body with carbon, such as butter, oil, lard, 
suet, sugar, fine white flour, rice, buckwheat, 
rye, barley, potatoes, oatmeal, Indian meal, 
pease, beans, lentils, etc. 

Wholesome combinations of carbon, nitro- 
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gen, and the salts are found in these well- 
known dishes of the populace: bacon or salt 
pork and greens; jow! and collards; green 
pease and pork; cabbage and salt beef; pork 
and beans; rice with milk, eggs, and sugar; 
potatoes with scraps; macaroni with cheese, 
onions, or meat. The nitrogeneous food of 
all young creatures is derived from the casein 
of milk. 

These instances show that nature and cus- 
tom have established the use of suitable fare 
wherever the earth is naturally productive of 
any fair variety of food substances. 


THAT PENDULUM. 

By is an unseen pendulum that 

swings between need and custom, mov- 
ing to the old measure that governed it ages 
ago, having no respect to the rush of latter- 
day progress: an arbitrary thing it seems, as 
it gives itself to custom, and then suddenly 
returns to need. 

‘© You can have your rights if you wait for 
them,” seems to be the meaning of its mo- 
tion, and both radicals and conservatives 
may find hope and comfort in accepting the 
promise. If one will study the history of 
reforms, it will be found that their adoption 
has been subject to the authority of this pen- 
dulum, and that neither enthusiast nor tradi- 
tionist gets more than his rights. 

Sometimes it is feared that innovators may 
banish the good old time tried customs and 
manners that have worked themselves into 
the very heart of the nation’s life, and when 
a startling style or change presents itself in 
society, and the tradition-holders become 
breathless with fear, then the just old pen- 
dulum begins its backward swing, and the 
innovation remains only in a form essential 
to need and the concensus of propriety. 

When the Bloomer costume offered itself, 
and was accepted as an improvement by many 
women of sense, the fear rose that it might 
not only be generally adopted, but that the 
masculine dress entire would take its place. 
But a backward movement of the old pendu- 
lum set fear to rest, and after the many years 
we have nothing left of it but its fairy-like 
suggestion—the silken divided skirt, with all 
that is repulsive to feminine instincts elim- 
inated. 

Back of all of our fashions, it may perhaps 
be said, there has been the force of need. It 
may have been that of a single person—a 
woman belonging. to royalty—whose desire 
to conceal a personal defect or to enhance a 
charm has made her selfishly blind to the 
tastes and requirements of the masses, so that, 
with a tyrant’s hand, she has subjected fash- 
ion to her will. But the general need—and 
here let it be said that the term applies not 
to the physical wants alone, but to those fem- 
inine instincts that are back of a woman’s 
real choice—this need the.pendulum respect- 
ed, and swung toward it. There never was 
a time, it has seemed to some, when individ- 
ual need was respected as now. The woman 
who will may modify a style by those mys- 
terious touches that can change discord to 
harmony of effect, and through them she can 
adapt fashions to her own style, that without 
them would be quite unsuited to it. 

There is no cause for fear along the differ- 
ent lines of pp om that a monstrosity under 
the guise of a dress reform, or that a demor- 
alizing custom, will grasp the swinging pen- 
dulum and control its movement. Its mo- 
tion cannot be in the least affected by the 
whims, sensations, and innovations of the 
hour. So let the conservatives take comfort, 
and the radicals possess their souls in peace; 
for, waiting long enough, each get their own. 

Mary R. BaLpwin. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


ButTrerMILK Cake.—One cup of sugar, a half 
cup of butter, one cup of buttermilk or sour 
cream, two cups of flour, one egg, and a tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, or half a teaspoonful of 
soda. Add the flour last, and see that the batter 
is a little stiffer than in making pound-cake. 
Bake in a cake mould without delay after the 
ingredients are well combined. With the addi- 
tion of more flour this same recipe answers well 
for little cakes or cookies. Flavor with mace 
and nutmeg or cinnamon. 

Watnvt Pickte.—This is a very favorite pickle, 
but growing rare, because the nut is difficult to 
obtain just in the right condition for pickling. 
The long white walnut is the proper kind for 
pickling and making catsup, but is only to be 
found in the forests, and is seldom brought to 
market. They should be gathered early in June, 
while very young and tender. The English wal- 
nut, however, also makes a fine pickle and catsup. 
The flavor of either is so piquant that one is well 
rewarded for a little trouble in getting the mate- 
rials for its concoction. Lay the walnuts in 
strong salt-water for two weeks. Then take 
them out and rub them dry with a coarse cloth, 
and put them in fresh-water for one night. 
Meanwhile prepare a vinegar for them by adding 
to each quart two onions chopped fine, a pod of 
red pepper, a teaspoonful of whole white pep- 
per, a teaspoonful of cloves, the same of all- 
spice, and a table-spoonful each of celery seed, 
and white and black mustard. Put the walnuts 
in a kettle over the fire, covering them with the 
spiced vinegar, and boil until the nuts are well 
impregnated with its flavor. Cover up the jar 
tight, and at the end of a week try your pickles, 
and if not ripe enough, pour off the vinegar, boil 
it, and return it to the pickle scalding hot, at the 
same time sealing up close. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ocr Own Corresponnent. ] 


G° loath are its votaries to abandon cloth that man- 
) ufacturers have brought out among spring fabrics 
many ribbed cloths—ribbed perpendicularly or diag- 
onally—which are to be substituted for the heavier 
broadcloth as it becomes burdensome. Other fabrics 
for later use are the wool crépons and silk and wool 
crépons, which come in all colors, dark and light, 
The light colors that predominate are gray, mastic, 
the light composite greens called mineral greens, and 
all the mauve tints, whether inclining to blue or to 


pink, or shaded more on the gray. The earliest spe- 


cimens of India silks are in large patterns, There are 
many irregular darting designs, for instance, old-rose 
or moss green comets on a black ground, or there are 
palms of subdued tints cast irregularly on a garnet or 
other colored ground. Among heavier silks those 


which promise to find the most favor are the stripes 
in two tones of a color. Satiny stripes with small 
broché flowers are on light-tinted silk grounds, and 
there are also undulating stripes in poplin on silk, and 
n silk on gauze, 

Handsome visiting toilettes are still made in com- 
binations of a woollen with bengaline or with armure 
lk; and these are usually trimmed with a profusion 
of passementerie in silk or in chenille, with or with- 
out a scattering of 
mock jewels. It 
seems like undue 
repetition to return 
so often to these or- 
naments, but they 
are in fact a striking 
feature of the mo 


8] 


ment Jet, as I 
have said, is by no 
means abandoned, 


but it is used on 
black and on light 
colors only, not at 
all on medium or 
d irk colors. Tubu- 
lar jet embroidery is 
used with very pret 
ty effects on pearl 
gray, on forget-me- 
not blue, and on 
heliotrope. Thus a 
rich reception tol 
lette, which has a 
front of satin stripes 
in black and the 
pinkish mauve call- 
ed Ophelia, has 
sleeves and train of 
Ophelia velvet, with 
an all-over running 
design executed in 
tubular jet beads. 
A pattern of beads 
or jewels Is some- 
times worked on fea- 
ther bands. 

Among new fab- 
rics for spring even® 


ing receptions are Back or SpotreD Woor Gown, 


large-meshed nets, 
with in-woven bor- 
ders or arabesques 


Fic. 2, Pace 221. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VL, Figs. 32-42. 


First ComMUNION DREss 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7. 
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POLONAISE GOWN OF EMBROIDERED CAMEL’s- 
Harr. 
For description see Supplement. 





AproN FoR GIRL FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IX., Fig. 59. 
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of crépe de Chine. The contrast between the open 
meshes and the dead lustre of crépe de Chine is espe- 
cially good. Other nets have appliqué designs in 
chenille intermingled with gilt, the chenille shading 
from dark to light, as from deepest garnet to pale rose, 
or dark green to pale water green. With dresses of 
Chambéry gauze various last century trimmings have 
been revived. Sometimes there is a thick garland of 
flowers at the edge, replacing the hem, or there is a 
festooned trimming of net or lace caught up with 
clusters of flowers. With a flower-trimmed dress a 
necklace of flowers is worn, or if there are no flowers 
on the dress a ruche of tulle or gauze of the color 
of the dress is substituted. For velvet and rich silk 
gowns the trimming preferred is lace in large raised 
designs, such as Richelieu lace, English guipure, and 
mosaique. It is used flat, as a panel in a slashed 
skirt, on the bodice, and for cuffs. There are hand 

some imitations to be had nowadays of these effective 
laces. On light tints silver embroidery is an incom- 
parably delicate and beautiful ornament. It is used 
as a heading to laces, a narrow Greek border being 
placed over the selvage of the lace with excellent 
effect. Another example of its use is a young lady's 
dress of pale old-rose cloth, on which light, fluttering 
Louis XVI. bow-knots are wrought, interlaced on the 
corselet and skirt, and singly elsewhere. Silver ap- 
pears also woven into open-work galloons which may 
form a border for a skirt front, to be carried up one 
side and terminate ina 
loop. It serves too 
as a girdle, which is 
straight across the 
back, and wider and 
pointed at the front, 
like a peasant belt, the 
flexible meshes of the 
galloon permitting it to 
stretch to the greater 
width. 

Styles of making 
dresses are manifold, 
more so than ever. 
Overstrained — straight 
skirts, the reaction 
from over-voluminous- 
ly draped ones, are re- 
laxing, and skirts of 
light materials are most 
of them slightly but 
prettily draped. Sup- 
ple fabrics like crépe 
de Chine are usually 
draped on the hips, and 
perhaps a trifle at the 
back ; then the bodice is 
shirred on the shoulders 
and drawn to the waist, 
and, given a_ skilful 
hand to do it, the effect 
is extremely graceful 
Coat bodices with add 
ed basques—that is, 
with the basque cut 
separately and added in 
a seam—are made now 
in almost all materials. 
Back oF DraconaL Gown, ne gay eli a 

Fic. 3, Pace 221. skirts of graduated 
For description see Supplement. length and width. 


Frrst CoMMUNION Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs, 8-11. 
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Fig. 1 BREAKFAST CAP.—[For description see Supplement. ] 


Sleeves of a different material from the bodice are still worn. 
but of the skirt material, the bodice differing from the skirt. 
This is most often the case in combinations into which vel 
For example, a myrtle green velvet corsa; 


vet enters. 
companie s an écru skirt, a red velvet corsage 
a black velvet corsage one 
of old-rose, and the sleeves 
will be of the skirt materi- 
al, unless it happens that 
lace is used on the skirt, 
in which event the sleeves 
may be of lace over a lining 
of the color of the skirt. 
Corsages of Suéde kid 
are among spring novel 
ties, richly embroidered 
with gold or steel, worn 
with skirts of cloth or silk 
of the same color as the 
kid, the sleeves being of 
the skirt material. The 
corsage, thiekly incrusted 
with metallic embroidery, 
has the effect of a cuirass, 
They come in all colors, 
to match skirts, but when 
made of natural Suéde are 
also worn with various 
skirts, the sleeves then be- 
ing also of kid, but with 
out embroidery except on ij 


the shoulder and wrist. “lM Auta 
They are prized for their bi li 
elastic clinging quality, ay Hi 
which permits them to be i) Ni 


moulded most accurately 
to the form. No lining is 
used, and the darts which 
fit the front are lost in the 
embroidery Needless to 
say that the price of such 
corsages is restrictive, not 
to say prohibitive. Suéde 
kid is also used for round 
corsages, which are fast 

ened invisibly on the side; 
these are cut out widely at 
thearmhole, showing there 
what appears to be part of 
an under-corsage of the 
skirt material, but what is 
really only a facing of the 
material on the fitted and 
whaleboned lining of the 
corsage. This corsage is 
without a be It, and is cov- 
ered with embroidery. 
Then there are also parts 
of corsages—corselets—of 
kid, coming up to about 
half the height of the darts, 
the upper part being filled 
out with the skirt mate- 
rial, or with silk or gauze 
pleated. The kid is also 
worked into open laces: 
the most delicate laces, 
with all their meshes, are 
thus imitated—a beautiful 
trimming, and a costly one. 
Corselets are by no means 
limited to kid, but are still 
used in most other ma- 
terials. 

A new wrap for early 
spring days has an adjust- 
ed back, short basques, and 
pagoda sleeves. It is made 
of light-weight velvets., 
mousseline velvets, or of 
broché silk, lined with con- 
trasting striped or bro- 
eaded silk, and trimmed 


with feather bands, with Fig. 1.—Sprine Jacker.—Front. Fig. 2 
[See Fig. 4.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 

ment, No. VIL, 


jet or passementerie or 
metallic embroidery. 
EMMELINE RayMonp. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 














Fig. 4.—Back oF SPRING JACKET, FiG. 
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.—Sporrep Woon Gown.—FRonv. 
[For Back, see Page 220. | 

For pattern and oe ription see Supplement, 

Figs. 43-48. No. VI., Figs. 32-42. 


HANDKERCHIEFS.—[For description see Supplement.) 


1. 





Fig. 3.—Dr1aconaL Woot Gown.—FRONT once HS wi 
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Fig. 2.—BREAKFAST CAP.—(For description see Sup; 


MOUNT ARARAT 


See illustrat 








JESIDE the dusty road that runs, between barren moors, cot 
) ton fields, and rice plantations, from Tiflis to the 1 
post of Aralykh stand two long files of poles bearing th 
wires tha nk rou 
tic East with | ( 
West One ( in 
of the Cz I h 
er flash the ent n 
suges that I] nd VICE 
I speed e hor 


government Phis 


terests Is a picture In iitth 
of the present history of 
the nee | i is Cau 
casus Ru i thrusting 
slowly it ¢ elessly on 
toward the Ind in fre 

Evgland,watchful and sus 
pi 1s shri { n 
vivipg offence,unwill Lo 


rhe interest centres nom 
ina now around ar n 
tain group some twe 
fi miles length by half 








ives pas rom M ul 
r¢ vy eau y vas 
vol c energies Lich 
We n ns have 
agreed t ne M Ar 
arat. Chis arbitrary iden 
lication Is quite unknown 
to Ul Ss 1 I ! 





ality, the Armenians term 
ing it Massis Lensar, the 
Tartar hordes Agrhi-D en 
and the mild Persians Kuh 
i-Nuh. This last alone sug 


gests the interest which the 


rocky mass possesst ior 
Christian minds. Noah’s 
mountain” being clearly 
connected in idea with he 


tradition that this soaring 
peak first emerged above 
the raging surges of the 
Deluge, and that among 
glistening pinnacles the ark 
of safety rested 


No other mountain, it is 


Sufe to say, Is known so 








widely by name through 
out the world, but few are 

H i SO seidom seen by English 
iM | H\ speaking races. It stands 
a i Hi in a ae sol me country, 
i ANA haunted not long ago by 
| roaming bands of savage 
nomads, who robbed d 

murdered with in»punity 

ind even now, though Rt 
sii has subj ited hes¢ 


and tamed them into Cos 
sack regiments, it is ia 
to be dangerous in the ex 
treme to wander far from 
the wooden barracks of 
Aralykh without a trusty 
escort Yet, all unvisitee 
as it remains, it 18 perha] 


the most imposing natural 


monument op earth Oh 
ers there are that climb to 
loftier heights, but none 
that rests, like it, free from 





all lesser riv at 


majestic 





[For Back, see Page 220. ] outline unhampered to the 
gaze. Springing from the 


For description see Supplement. - ; - : ; 
billowing plain of alluvium 
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and volcanic ash, its base 2600 feet above the 
sea, it rises by gentle curves and bold declivi- 
ties, first through a zone of bare and rock- 
strewn whitish sand for 5000 feet; next, where 
the cooler air condenses the hot vapors from 
the lower ground, through 7000 feet of green 
and pleasant pasture-lands; then the vegeta- 
tion dies away, and dreary slopes of inky 
Javas follow until, at 14,000 feet, the first few 
claws and bars of snow begin to break the 
gloom, and so go spreading and thickening 
upward until the summit gleams white and 
stainless against the blue, 17,000 feet above 
the common level. Such is Mount Ararat, 
upon whose crest, according to local legends, 
thé timbers of the ark still lie, protected 
from profanation by heavenly hands that 


will allow no human footstep near. So | 


rooted is this belief among the neighboring 
Christians, that though the mountain has 
been ascended more than once, no evidence, 
however strong, will for a moment lead them 
to believe that living man has passed across 
the distant snows of Agrhi-Dagh. 


FAMOUS HARPS. 


F )R years controversy was rife concerning | 


the age of a celebrated harp now in Trin- 
ity College, Dublin. The result of much 
speculation and correspondence places its 
date in the fourteenth century, with a mar- 
gin of a few loose years before or after; all 
of which is quite satisfactory to people in 
general. There is a cast of this antique in- 
strument in the South Kensington Museum. 

Next on the list of honorable years given 
to sweet and tender service may be seen, in 
the Highlands of Scotland, the Clarsach 
Lumanach, also called Lamont’s Clarshoe. 
This venerable harp was included in the be- 
longings of a lady of the Lamont family, 
who took it from Argyleshire about the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, on her marriage 
into the old Perthshire family of Robertson 
of Lude. 

This Lamont Clarshoe is described as 
having thirty strings, tuned singly, ‘‘ but the 
scale was sometimes doubled in pairs of uni- 
sons,” like lutes and other instruments popu- 
lar at that time. 

The Dalway harp in Ireland inscribed 
‘*Ego sum Regina Cithararum,” and dated 
1621, is said to have had pairs of strings in 
the centre only. These were of brass wire, 
and were played with pointed finger nails. 
The Italian contemporary “arpa doppia” 
was entirely upon the duplex principle, but 
with gut strings, and was played by the 
fleshy ends of the fingers. 


THE BEST OF HIS LIFE. 


A’ an offering to a much-loved church, 
JA an artist in Verona gave, it is said, twen- 
ty-six of the choicest years of his life to exe- 
cute in needle-work the life of St. John, after 
the designs of Pollaniola. 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a botule.—[ Adv.) 


LOVERS OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


Will be pleased to learn that a collection of twenty 
of the finest scenic views in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota may be obtained, free of postage, by the send- 
ing of an address and fifty cents (in postage, or other- 
wise) to Geo. H. Hearrorp, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Lilinois. 

P. S.— As the supply is limited, early application 
should be made.—[{ Adv.) 





Over 300,000 botties sold last year of the famous 
Crown Lavenpexr Sats. Try them!—[{Adv.] 





Borvett’s Fravoninc Exrracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[{Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Barer & Cos 







from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





>* 


THE 
BEST & 
CALICO. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 





est of all in leavening strength.—JU, S. ASK FOR 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
= s = —————— | THE NEW 
| BARBOUR’S STYLES OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS 
He Sine 
BLACK CORSETS. 


Genuine 
THOMSON’S GLOVE-FITTING. 




















IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETUER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


MERIT WILL WIN 








The utmost perfection in the art of Corset Making 
has been reached in our STYLE JE% CORSET, cut 
on the latest French designs, in SHORT, MEDIUM, 
and EXTRA LONG waists. These corsets will sat- 
isfy the most fastidious. Made in Royal Fast Black, 
White, and French Gray. 








Tt sale of the Canfield Seam- 
less Dress Shields for the 
year 1890 has been far larger than any 
previous year since we commenced busi- 
ness. 


SALES 10,000 PAIRS A DAY. 


Kept regularly for sale at more than 
12,500 Retail Stores in United 
States and Europe. 


Every Good 


at once send for illustrated 
Utensils, 





Sold everywhere. 25 cts. Cake; 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes; 
or sent, tpaid, on receipt of price, by 
Charles E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.Y. 


Your Hair Kept in Curl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring eae and not gum- 
shoul - my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents, 

Circular of ©’ Never. Break” Steel Vooking MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 

The BRONSON SUPPLY 00.,Cleveland, Ohio, and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


PRIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. Manufactured with great care for 
Ladies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this 
brand, and take no substitute. 


This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 


GPX DREER'SseEbs, 


PLANTS, BULBS, and Requisites. 
E LOWEST Pa 

































They are THE BEST at TH — ICES, 
DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1891 postare: “Abriduea’ cation Tree 
j HENRY A DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





PISO’S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended es a na 
Cures ae | else fails, 2 


Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists, 


CONSUMPTION 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 12. 


.LYON's 





aeaghly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 

Absolutely pure and harmless. Putupip metal boxes 

with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 

AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 

Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 

Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, Xr Y. 
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‘|RFACE POWDER |s 
= -S0STON-B. LEVY. Mass — 15 





Nea 


From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Purgatre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Exq., 34 West St. 
je all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies tu use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 





The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
oe toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
eautities the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN tVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass, 


Ge EEX CORSETS, 
AISTS 






DELSARTE CORSET CO., 
142 West 23d Street, New York. 


NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 
button, 





we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoADED wiTH Transparent Films. 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHES: TER, N.Y. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
WESLEY. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. JOHN 
WESLEY, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. By 
the Rev. L. Tyerman. Three Steel Portraits. 3 
vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7.50. 


THE OXFORD METHODISTS: Memoirs of the Rev. 
Messrs. Clayton, Ingham, Gambold, Harvey, and 
Broughton, with Biographical Notices of others. 
By the Rev. L. Tyerman. With Portraits. Svo, 
Cloth, $2.50. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY; and Rise and 
Progress of Methodism. By Konertr Sovtuey, 
LL.D. With Notes by the late Samvurt T. Cone- 
ripex, snd Remarks on the Life and Character of 
John Wesley, by the late ALexanperR Knox. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. Cuarirs C. Sovruey, M.A. Edited, 
with Notes, &c., by the Rev, Danret Curry, D.D. 
2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2.50. 


WESLEY AND METHODISM. With Steel Portraits, 
By Isaac Tayior. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of 
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the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
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If Little Babies 


Could Write Letters 


HAT a host of grateful testimonials the proprietors of the Guticura 
How their little hearts would overflow 
They know what they have suffered from itching and burning eczemas 
and other itching, scaly, blotchy, and pimply skin and scalp diseases before 
the Cuticura Remedies were ap- 


Remedies would receive. 
in ink. 


plied. Parents, are you doing right 


your little ones to delay a moment longer 
the use of these great skin cures, blood pu- 
Everything 


rifiers, and humor remedies? 
about the 


CUTICURA 9 ¥ 


Remedies invites the confidence of par- 
They are absolutely pure, and may | 
They are | 


ents. 
be used on the youngest infants. 


agreeable to the most sensitive. They 


ford instant relief in the severest forms of 4*+ ae 
agonizing, itching, and burning skin and 
scalp diseases, and are by far the most economical (because so speedy) of 
There can be no doubt that they daily perform more 


all similar remedies. 


great cures than all other skin and blood remedies combined. 
nurses, and children are among their warmest friends. 


“ ALL ABOUT THE BLoop, Skin, SCALP, AND Hair” any : 
Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere, 

Cuticura Remepigs are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cuticura Soap, an 
Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, asc. ; Cuticura RESOLvENT, the greatest of Blood Purifiers and Humor 
Remedies, $1. Prepared by Potrer DruGc anp CHEMICAL Corporation, Boston. 


Pimples Blackheads red, rough, and oily skin and * nds prevented and cured by that 
’ ’ 


greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cutle 


of facial blemis! 





cura Soap. For the p: 


than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. 


and for giving a brilliancy and fi 
ion, Cuticura Soap is incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in deli- 
¢acy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The only medicated toilet soap, 
and the only preventive of clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blotches, and blackheads. Sale greater 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Mothers, 


mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, so 
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to the 











BARGAINS. 


BLACK GOODS. 


40-inch Lupin’s Black Challies at..... 50c. 
Value, 65c. 
45-inch All- Wool Henriettas at. . 95e. 


Regular value, $1.20. 
40-inch Silk-Warp Henriettas at.. ...81.25 
Worth $1.50. 
42-inch All- Wool Surah Serge at....... T5¢. 
Worth $1.00. 
19-ineh Black Satin Rhadame, brilliant 
silk, darable for wear, our T5e, quality, at... 59e. 
24-inch Black Sarah Silks, one of the 
greatest bargains of the season, worth 85c., at 59e. 
@-inch Black Shanghal Silks, fine qual- 
ity, beantifal tini<h, sheds all dust, cool for 
mpeeeen 79¢. 


silk, durable for wear, worth $1.25, at.. 98c. 


ceding $1.19 


23d St. Le Boutilier Bros.., 
48, 50, & 52 West 23d Sty Me Ys City, 





A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT, 

Because it Supports Stockings 
and Undereclothes from the 
*HOULDERS, and has no stiff 
cords; fits with perfect case and freedom, For 
sale by leading dealers. 

&@~ Send for Illustrated Price List. -@a 

THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO. New Haven,Conn, 

SUCCESS! PARIS 

* . 

We are happy to inform our lady readers that all the 
great Paris dressmakers, without exception, praise the 
excellency of the form as well as the elegance of the Corsets, 
which are Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs exclusive property, 
and particularly the leather Corsets made in various col- 
ors. This leather is specially prepared for that firm. It 
is not indispensable for the lady to be present in order to 
obtain a perfectly fitting Corset. It suffices to send by 
letter addressed to Mesdames DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 
Rue Auber, Paris, the measures taken on the lady en- 
tirely dressed: Size round the waist—Size round the 
chest and back taken under the arms—Size round the hips. 








DRESSMAKERS 2, 

Catalogue 
containing full list of everything used by a 
Dressmaker. The lowest-priced and most re- 
liable house in the trade. 


74. 254 St. N.Y. ity SU PP LI ES 


SHOPPING Wen vor: by tiny ot 


The Judie Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 
It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


There are many imitations sold, but every 
genuine pair is marked 


JUDIC, 


and can be had only from or through, 
SOLE OWNERS, 


SMSO, Crawlord & SMpsoL, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long 
or Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 


~ BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5¥in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application, 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 








Linen Dress 
Foundations. 











Richardson’s Linen Press 
Foundations are the best 
for all materials. 

They do not cling, they 
do not split, they do not 
shrink, 

They slip on easily, and, 
in use, are equal to silk. 
Made in shades to match 
all the fashionable dress 
fabrics, 32 inches wide, at 
25 cents per yard. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 


cShoenold 
Cail le Ke < 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


Point Gaze, Point Applique, and Duchesse, 
Bridal Veils, Scarfs, and Flounces, 
Black Drapery Nets, Flounces, and Edges, 
EMBROIDERY EDGINGS, 





EMBROIDERED DRESSES. 
Lace and Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


Droadovay HA 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 











asee® 

The LATEST SHADES OF RIBBON can be 
procured in the “FAIR & SQUARE” brand. 
It is the best made. For sale where fine goods 
are kept. 


handsomely illustrated Catalogue 
for Spring and Summer, contain- 
ing about 3000 illustrations and 


10,000 descriptions of the latest and most stylish Cos- 
tumes, Cloaks, Clothing, Millinery, Shoes, Underwear, 
Furnishing Goods, Dry Goods, House- Furnishing 
Goods, Art Goods, etc., etc., will be ready about March 
10th, and will be mailed FREE 
to any address outside of the 
city upon application. 


BLOOMINGDALE BrOsS., 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Retailers, 
Third Ave., corner 59th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 











295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


Send your applications now- 





ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


Because they are 





Che Aemadcale Bephuyrs 


LOW IN PRICE, 
EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS. 


wa. WASH FABRIC 





GOFF’S 
BRAID. 


Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


FLOUNCES AND ALL-OVERS. | 
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Le Boutillier Bros. 


14th St., New York, 


BET. UNION SQUARE AND FIFTH AVENUE. 


NEW WASH FABRICS. 

French Challies, our own importation. .39¢. and 58¢. 
Best American Wool Challies, light and dark.....18¢. 
Scotch Ginghams, latest novelties. .25¢., 35. to 50. 
Satine Raye and Broche, new designs. ..40c. and 45c. 
Mousseline de I’ Inde, sheer and fine (new). 30¢. and 35. 


Korah Meire Cloth, light weight (new)........ 87 Wwe. 
Canton Cloth, light weight (new), worth 25c. lic. 
INDIA SILES. 


New Figured China Silks.............37¢., 44¢., 50e. 
27-inch Figured India Silks...... .. ..68e., 79¢., 89c. 
27-inch Figured Shanghai Silks, choicest novelties, 
98e. and $1.15 
32-inch Oolah Wash Silks (shirting dye), worth 
SS Se - ! carccccccssacs COMe 
BLACK AND COLORED SILES. 
20,000 yards Black Dress Surahs .. B9e. to $1.25 
60 Shades Colored Dress Surals........49e. and 69e. 
Black Swivel Surahs, colored figures, worth 
Pe eres . Séc. and $1.10 


DRESS GOODS AND CLOTHS. 


40-inch Genuine Scotch Cheviots, worth T5c..... 49¢. 
40-inch Seoteh Plaids and 42-inch Seoteh Chev- 
iots, worth $1.25. stole seas 75e. 
40-inch Scotch Tile Plaids, novelty, worth $1.25..$1.00 
50-inch French Broadcloths, new colors, just ar- 
rived, in our celebrated French Broadclathe. 
unsurpassed by any $2.25 cloth in the market. $1.89 
Latest French Novelties, in all-wool materials, 
DOP Gis oe 0 ctusececscce .. $1.26 and $1.50 


New Illustrated Catalogue mailed free on application. 


Le Boutillier Bros., l4th St., N.Y. 


LENTEN READING. 


God in His World. 
Edition. 


Oberammergau— 1890. A Poem. By 
WitsiamM ALLEN Borier. Illustrated. Large 
8vo, Ornamental White and Gold Cover, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tup, $2.00 


The Land and the Book: or, Biblical Illus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, 
the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land. By 
Wits M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years a 
Missionary in Syria and Palestine. In Three 
Volumes, 8vo. Price per volume: Cloth, 
$6.00; Sheep, $7.00; Half Morocco or Half 
Calf, $8.50; Full Morocco, $10.00. (Volumes 
sold separately.) Popular Edition in Three 
Volumes, 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $9.00. (Sold 
only in Sets.) 


An Interpretation. 7th 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.25. 


I. SovrHern PaLesTINE aND JERUSALEM. 140) 
Illustrations and Maps 
II. Centrat Paestine anp Puenica. 130 
Illustrations and Maps. 
III. Lesanon, Damascrs, anp Bryonp Jorpan. 
147 Illustrations and Maps. 


Jesus Christ in the Old Testament; or, 
The Great Argument. By W. Il. Txom- 
son, M.A., M.D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, Medical Department Univer- 
sity of New York. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church By George R. 
Crooks, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3.75 ; 
Gilt Edges, $4.25 ; Half Morocco, $5.75, (Sold 
only by Subscription.) 


Sermons of the Rev. Matthew Simp- 
son, D.D.., LL.D., late Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Edited by the Rev. 
Gxorce R. Crooks, D.D. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 

Life, Letters, Lectures on Corinthians, 
and Addresses of the late Freperick W. Ros- 
ERTSON, M.A., Brighton, 1847-1853. With Por- 
trait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00; Half Calf, 
$3.75. 


Sermons Preached at Brighton. By the 
Rev. Freperick W. Rosertson, M.A. With 
Portrait on Steel. limo, Cloth, $2.00; Half 
Calf, $3.75 

“The Human Race," and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. Frenerick W. Ropertson, M.A. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50; Half Calf, $3.25. 


Eventful Nights in Bible History. By 
the Rt. Rev. Atrrep Lex, D.D., late Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Delaware 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

God and the Future Life. The Reasonable 
ness of Christianity. Natural Theology for 
Youth. By Cuartes Norpuorr. 16mo, Cloth, 


$1 00. 
REY. WM. M. TAYLOR’S WORKS. 


Daniel the Beloved. — David, King of 
Israel.—Joseph the Prime-Minister.— 
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B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S 





experience taste, &c., withont charge. Circular 
references. A. BOND, 886 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


ArE Mabe or tue Purest anp Finest Sirk anp THE Best Quatity or Australian WOOL. 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 


All the Priestléy fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, with 
the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 


Elijah the Prophet.—Moses the Law- 
Giver. — Paul the Missionary. _Illus- 
trated.—Peter the Apostle.—The Scot- 
| tish Pulpit. Each 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
| will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
| part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 


list of over 3000 volumes, sent post-paid, on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


| of the price. Haxper’s New Cararoenr, a descriptive 
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PHOTOGRAPHER. 


“HERE, MADAM, ARE YOUR 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 

















WANTED TO KEEP THEM. 





PROOFS, AND I THINK YOU WILL FIND ALL THE WRINKLES TAKEN OUT,” 


LADY. “No, INDEED; I'VE HAD TROUBLE ENOUGH TO GET THOSE WRINKLES, AND I'D RATHER HAVE THEM LEFT IN.” 


FACETIZ. 

LETTING HIM DRAW HIS OWN CONCLUSION. 
. “Did you get my jokes, sir?” 
{ i And I want to say to you that 

sreafter yon would better leave them down-stairs on 
the ground-floor.” 

Hvumonist. ** Why 80, sir?” 

Evrror. “ Because this floor will only sustain three 
hundred pounds to the square foot.” 






es, sir. 


—— 

* Good-morning,” said the Hat-pin to the Breast- 
pin. * Where is our friend Bent-pin now ?” 

*“T don't know,” returned the Breast-pin. ‘The 
last time I heard of him he was occupying the Latin 
chair at Yale.’ ° 

** What did the cook want with you, Emma?” 

* Oh, the same as usual.” 

“ The earth, eh ?” 





ASTONISHING HIM. 

Buiercker (showing his country cousin some of city 
conveniences). ** When I want a boy to go on an er- 
rand, I pull this messenger call, and the office, eight 
blocks away, responds.” 

Mepprrerass. “I shouldn't think they could hear 
that little buzz so far away.” 











—_~——— 

“ Was your elopement a success ?” 

*“* Hardly.” 

*“*What went wrong?” 

‘*Her father telegraphed us not to return, and all 
would be forgiven.” 

Sanso. **Do you think the poet was right when he 
spoke of ‘ mute inglorious Miltons’ ?” 

toop. “*No. I edited a paper one spring, and I was 

forced to the conclusion that though there may be 
many ‘inglorious Miltons’ in the country, there are 
no ‘mute’ ones. They all express themselves.” 


, , il 


TOO MUCH FOR HER. 
“AND WHY DID YOU LEAVE YOUR LAST PLACE ?” 
“WELL, MUM, THE LEDDY WAS AFTER HAVIN’ TWO AT HOMES, A PINK AND A YALLER 


TAY, A PERGESSIVE EUCHRA PARTHY, AND A CHRISTENIN’, MUM, ALL IN WAN WAKE. 


SURE, 


MUM, THE OXCITEMENT WAS TOO MUCH FOR ME NERVES.” 


0 a oh tl aces ao 


DEFINED. 
*“*What is the Four 
Hundred, anyhow ?” 
**It'sa species of Anti- 
Poverty Society.” 
sieticiindlieatinane 


Eruet.. “Do you know 
of anything more de- 
lightful than a real true 
lover 2?” 

Mavp. * Yes.” 

Ernue., “* What ?” 


Maup. “Two of 
them.” 
oo 


““My father gave me 
fits this morning,” said 
Jimpsey. 

*T wish mine would 
give me some,” said 
Georgie, who wears trou- 
sers made from the pa- 
ternal sleeves. ‘All I 


’ 


get is misfits.’ 
a 
Hr. “* Why hasn't she 
married? Is she wait- 
ing for her beau ideal ?” 
Sur. “No. She is 
waiting for her beau 
real.” 





—_—_>-—— 


“Didn't she sue him 
for breach of promise ?” 

*“*Yes; and she proved 
him to be so base a de- 
ceiver that the jury said 
she should pay him $1000 
for breaking his faith 
with her.” 

—— 


Cumnso. *‘ Are you cut- 
ting the sensational ar- 
ticles out of that paper 
before taking it home 
to your wife and daugh- 
ters.” 

Banks (handling the 
shears). **No; I'm cut- 
ting out the millinery 
advertisements.” 

apenstepelesiliientinaiants 


Auntie. “ Johnny, you 
never hear your papa 
use such language.” 

Jounny. “No; and I 
take mighty good care 
that he doesn’thear me.” 

euintentaelijipntncmen 






“That was a fine coat 
you made Buster, Mr. 
Snip. What did he pay 
for that?” 

** Nothing,” returned 
Snip, sadly. 

“So?” said Binks. 
“T’ll take two at the 
same price.” 

—_»—— 


“Shoes? Yes, mad- 
am,” said the brisk 
clerk, in answer to a cus- 
tomer’s inquiry. “ What 
number, please 2?” 

“Two, of course! Do 
I look like a quadru- 
ped 2?” 

niimenediaericn 


“T understand that 
Trotter is the agent for 
a well-digging concern.” 

“Best thing in the 
world: he never under- 
took anything yet but 
what he ran it into the 
ground,” 





A MIDWINTER 


VOLUME XXIV., NO, 12. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


I know the man’s a boor, yet. I rejoice 
To visit him in his Tod country home, 

I hate his manners vile, his rasping voice, 
But he’s the owner of a unique tome. 


A book it is I’ve searched for years in vain, © 
And never saw until I heard that he 

Had found and bought it—ab, how great the pain 
To think that it would ne'er belong to me! 


But now that pain is gone. The day will come 
When I shall have the treasure! Yes, I feel it; 

And Ill confide the means to you. Be dumb, 
Nor e’er betray me. J intend to steal it, 


For this alone it is that I rejoice, 
And visit him in his grand country home. 
I'll never hear again that rasping voice 
When on my shelves I have that bieeséd tome, 
Joun Kenvxiok Bangs, 
a 

Bingo. “I got a new suit to-day.”’ 

Mrs. Bingo. “ How extravagant! You have two 
suits already.” 

Bingo. “I know it; but it’s cheaper in the end.” 

Mus. Bingo. * Do you think so?” 

Bingo. “ Of course I think so. By wearing them 
alternately I have a constant change; and, besides, 
they last Jonger.”’ 

us. Binco. “Of course; and the coats don’t get 
shiny so soon, either.” 

Bingo. * Certainly not. I knew you would come 
around to my way of thinking.” 

Mrs. Brneo. “* Why, of course. I shall order another 
silk dress at once.” 

Miss Prima. ‘I fear there is nothing in Migs Mams. 
ley. Did you see her yawn while you were saying 
such bright things to her?” 

Mr. Srounpus. “Yes; and I kept on, hoping she 
would nod next.” 

Miss Prima. * Why?” 

Mr. Seounvus. “I thought it possible she might 
talk some in her sleep, you know.” 

a 


Cautious Investor. “ But is the management of the 
P. D. & Q. R. R. economical ?” 

Broker. “I should sayso! Why, they buy all their 
rails in winter, and lay them in summer, when the heat 


expands them about a quarter of an inch,’ 
anttnmpalibecsenine 
First Cow-noy. ‘‘ Whad you fellers hang that tender. 
foot fer; did he steal the horse 2?” 
Sroonp Cow-noy. “No; but he said eyther an’ ny- 
ther, an’ we wouldu’t stand no sech nonseuse.” 
POE AN 
“This is a bad sign,” said Hicks, as the shingle of 
Biadboory, Blithers, & Co. was blown fromm its place 
and landed on his high hat. 
a a 
“*Say, pard, they ain’t none o’ these fellers here got 
anything,” said train-robber No. 1. 
** Yes they have, too,” said No.2. ‘That ar’ dude's 
got gold fillin’in histeeth. Got yer forceps?” 
“Naw.” 
“Then gimme yer corkscrew. We gotter get them 
teeth.” 


TRANSFORMATION, 





GRANDMA, “HELLO, 


YER THINGS RIGHT OFF’ 


ENOCH. 


A 
ENOCH! GLAD TER SEE YER. DEW TAKE 





IL. 
“COLD NIGHT—AIN'’T IT?” 





6 


SUPPLEMENT. 


MARIANA. 


See iliustration on double page. 


.)HAKESPEARE has no heroes —only 
heroines,” says Ruskin. Few of them 
are so lovely, withal so lovable, as she who 
sat all day within the moated grange and be- 
wailed her faithless lover. Truth, tender- 
ness, simplicity, make up her charm. You 
see each and all in the lines where the cun- 
ning painter, playing spider, hath imperish- 
ably enmeshed the fleeting beauty of a soul 
in its spring-time. Hope is dead; faith van- 
ished like a mist wraith; there remains only 
the proud courage of despair. Angelo, the 
sun of her world, is blotted out. Almost 
you hear from her lips the refrain a later 
poet has taught them: 


“T only know iny life is dreary; 
He cometh not,” she said. 
She said, ‘1 am aweary, aweary; 
I would that I were dead!” 


However unworthy the god of her idola- 
try, she worships him. There is passionate 
pain in each minute away from him. As 
minutes slowly braid themselves to uiouis, to 
days, weeks, months, the agony moutis to 
torture. A cynic says: ‘‘ Hearts are given 
to women as toys to children—on purpose to 
be broken. And the parallel holds that both 
get their chiefest enjoyment out of the pro- 
cess of cassation.” Possibly the cynic never 
knew a Mariana. Certainly here is no lux- 
ury of woe in these fathomless, far-seeing 
eyes, about this mouth, so unsmiling yet so 
tender. Spring winds may blow out of the 
south, new leaves quiver in the May sunshine, 
August wheat make golden all the world, 
or the spirit of frost sow all the hills with 
diamonds, her day is the same aching void 
that only a vanished hand, a vanished face, 


can fill. Happily, it comes at last. Angelo 
is unworthy; but what woman ever recked 
of that? Mariana is a very woman. II 


desert counts for nothing over against her 
need of loving. So the story ends with the 
music of marriage bells. Perhaps — only 
perhaps—they lived happy ever after. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Extract of 


BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Eto. 

One pound equals forty-five 
prime lean Beef 





pounds of 





Send for our book of receipts showing use 


of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces 
ARMOUR & co., Chicago. 


We are a patient people—the 
ox is nowhere in comparison. 





HARPER'S 


FACTS IN’ COOKERY. 


Tat the Royal Baking Powder is the 
oldest and purest baking powder, and the 
greatest in leavening strength ; that it is 
free from every injurious subsiance ; that 
it makes lighter, sweeter, more nutritious 
and healthful food than any other, are facts 
well established in every kitchen. 

The Royal Baking Powder Company makes 
its own cream of tartar in its own mam- 
moth refinery, and thus insures its unvary- 
ing quality. It uses in the manufacture of 
the Royal Baking Powder more than half 
of all the cream of tartar consumed in the 
United States for all purposes. This is re- 
quired. and must be chemically pure, and 


| chemically pure cream of tartar could not 
| be obtained in the market in this country 


or Europe, which necessitated the building 


| of special works, and the employment of 








We buy lamp-chimneys by the | 


dozen; they go on snapping and 
popping and flying in pieces; 
and we go on buying the very 
same chimneys year after year. 
Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn—a_ hundred 
more a year—and we plow for 
him, pay him for goading us. 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” 


and 


“pearl glass” do not break from | 


heat ; 
glass. 

As likely as not our dealer 
would rather hischimneys would 
break ; 
ness,’ says he. He buys the 
brittlest ones he can get. 

“What are you going to do 
about it?” 


Pittsburg. 


they are made of tough 


Geo. A. Macseru & Co. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


EPrFS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Neglect of a Congh or Sore Throat 







often results in an Incurable Lung 
L Disease or C onsumption. For relief 

in Throat Brown's 
“how Bronowiat Troonrs, a simple yet 


effective remedy. 25 cents a box. 


troubles use 


“it’s good for the busi- | 





special processes. All other baking pow- 
ders, when analyzed, show traces of lime 
and sulphuric acid which arise from the 
impurities of the materials bought in the 
market which their manufacturers use. 
This is why the Royal Baking Powder 
is the only absolutely pure baking pow- 


der made. 
BLINDNESS CURED. eats? Wisi. 


Cararaocrs and films absorbed, Glasses often discarded. 
Hundreds successfully treated at office and by mail; 
pamphlet free. N.Y. Bacillicide Co., 155 W. 34th St.,N. 2 


LADIE 


ple pkg., 10c. 


can have smaller feet. Solid 
comfort. Pamphlet free. Sam- 
The Pedine Co., New York, 








BAZAR. 


TT 
FOR THE TEETH 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED DENTIFRICE. 
Cleanses, Preserves, Beautifies. 
LarGe BoTTLes, Price 25 Cents. 


Sample Vial sent free to any address, | 
P-EPARED AND GUARANTEED By 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., LoweLL, Mass. 


_Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sances (Game, Fish 
etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
time, and is cheaper aud of fiver flavor than any other 
stock. 








LEAS ESERESSSSSSSESESSSS SEB SEESSES 














Genuine only with J. von Liebig’s signa- 
| ture as above, in blue. One pound of Extract of 
| Beef equal to forty pounds of lean beef. 


PacKER’s TAR Soap. 


ONE OF NATURE’S REMEDIES. 


’ 
For Baby’s Bath. 

‘* Preferable to all others. * * * In removing scurf 
or dandruff from the baby’s head, in relieving the 
itching and irritation caused ‘by chafing, it is bevond 
compare.” — Christine Terhune Herrick 
(Cradle and Nursery). 

25 cents per cake. Suld by Druggists. 
Mention Ha 


Sample (3g enke) 


For the Complexion. 

Cleanses quickly and gratefully; gives the skin a soft 
und velvety feeling; prevents chapping and ronghness, 
keeps the complexion fair 
blotches, black-heads, and the shiny, vily 
which is so objectionable. 

mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
rper’s Bazar. 


THE PACKER MFC. co., 100 Fulton Street, New ‘York. 








presses 


have it, 


It is 





\which it is prepared. 
Green Turtle. Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé 


Vegetable, Beef, Pear| Tapioca. 


Packed in quart, pint and \ pt. 











“Delicate and Piquant” 


which needs but a sprinkling of 
croutons to make it perfect. 
a new soup; 


you insist. 


warming, and has one point only 
in common with our 17 other varieties, the care with 


Ox-Tail. Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 


First-class grocers keep them 
A sample can sent on receipt of the price of postage. 14 cents. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


4e|. West Broadway and Franklin § 


For Epicures. 





best ex- 
our Soup Puree of Game 


It is 
your grocer may not| 
but will get it for you if 


ready for use, needs but 


Purée of Game. Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, 
cans, and in 1% pint glass jars. 


treet, New York. 















CHOCOLATE SET. SHADED COLORS, 
This cut represents one of the latest productions of the 


_ Bevians factory. 


The set, is very rich ae handsome. 


Haviland & Co.’s China at First Hands. 
Whether it ts the artistic outline of cach piece, 
the beautiful combinations of color, or the fine- 


ness of the ware itself, or all 
these things combined, it ts 
certainly true that the pur- 
chaser of Haviland China 
as sure to be satisfied. 

We sell thousands of 
dollars’ worth each year 
through correspondence. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 
14 Barclay St., New York. 





HOME TR 


EATMENT 


FOR LADIES. SOMETHING NEW. 
EVERY WOMAN HER OWN PHYSICIAN An easy method that will —— to every woman for the 


preservation of health, anc 


the cure of nearly all forms 


of diseases common to women. Used by a prominent specialist in New York for 20 years with 


unfailing success. 


Particulars Free, THE HOME MEDICATION co. O6 2AS* Avenue 


Keeps for any length of | 


and blooming, removes | 
appearance | 


995 


BRADLEY WacoyS 


N7 








Pianta: 


The Phaetons we make are certainly 

very choice, and we finish them in 

the best manner. Heavy broadclicth 
b © trimming, extra high spring back, 
Storm apron in dash, long, easy 
springs, best leather top. 








| The list of vehicles we manufacture is 
very large, and includes one and two seat 

| Carriages, Two Wheelers, Road Carts,etc., aug 
| in great variety Fashionable Novelties bs ad 
| in the way of Buckboards. Beach Wagons ata 
| 
} 


ane Two Wheelers are a specialty with ta . 
us Catalogue and complete price list SS 4 
mailed free to any ac ddre Ss td 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
14 Warren St. New York. 
& * 96.498 Sudbury St. Boston. 


| agg ee eel, 


TE. af 


CHois\ 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
|. BDELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of BE. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD kY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
} XY PRUGERISTS ANT TSOFULS J 
| a 


























BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person usi ing Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds 
should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY &CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 





@hocolate Sehool 


N°l4 WEST 25% STREET. 
Free 
Lessons 
Given 


Wednesday, 
and Friday 
AFTERNOONS, 
BETWEEN 3 AND 5 O'CLOCK, 
TOKOLOGY A complete Ladies’ Guide 
* 150,000 sold This most 
popular medical work can only be bought 
of Agents or direct from us. Agents wanted 
in every part of the country. Prepaid for 
$2.75. Sample pages free 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St. 


and Mothers, keep you Hus- 
bands and Sons at home by tak- 
ing the NO NAME MAGA. 





. Chicago. 





| ZINK, which never prints a 
| dull line. Only $1.00 a year. Send One 


| Dime for Sample Copy. Address 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 


STEEL PENS 


IMILLER BROS 


Are AMERICAN “45 the BEST. 
MILLER BROS. Curtery Co, M. F.R.S.cf SrrEL PENS » 


MERIDEN CONN Ink Erasers® ket 











CHOCOLAT MENIER 


ASK FOR 





IT EVERY VV bee 





SUPPLEMENT 
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